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GRAND NAVAL AND COMMERCIAL BASINS. 


PLAN FOR CONVERTING THE RIVER THAMES, FROM BLACK- 
WALL TO GALLIONS, AND FROM DEPTFORD TO VAUXHALL, 
INTO DOCKS, FOR THE BUILDING, RECEPTION, REFITTING, 
AND REPAIRING OF THE ROYAL NAVY, AS WELL AS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF MERCHANT VESSELS; AND FOR 
FORMING DAMS, MILLS, &c, 


(WITH AN ENGRAVING.) 


Tuat the national interest should be the chief ohject of consider- 
ation in every state, and that partial or private interests should give 
way to that superiority, are truths, coeval with the first formation of 
society: but, in such a country as England, the bases of whose 
stability rest on her commerce, manufactories, fisheries, and agri- 
culture, (to all of which the present plan is calculated to afford 
peculiar facilities) they must operate with irresistible force on every 
rational mind, that will discard the narrow ideas of self, and, more 
liberally, respect only the good of the whole community. At the 
present period too, when a wish for the downfal of England seems 
to pervade the greater part of the Continent, and when that wish has 
been so far carried itfto’execution by the despotiwho now tyrannises 
ower it, that the severe measures, levelled at our commerce, have, it 
cannot be denied, proved, in some respects, detrimental; a still 
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" more imperious motive than the propriety of adhering to long estab- 


lished truss, demands that our best energies should be called forth, 
to counteract and vanquish the impending danger. In no way can 
a circumstance of this essential importance be so well or so worthily 
effected, as by wise internal measures of civil economy and com- 
mercial management, and by a vigorous and immediate application 
of our extensive means to a beneficial end; (an end that, under no 
circumstances, should be lost sight of,) and this is—the general pros- 
perity of the United Kingdom, 

In the plan, now, for the first time, submitted to the publie eye, 
the opportunity of increasing the national strength is connected with 
such advantages, by way of revenue or remuneration to the public 
and to individuals, who may patronise it, that it requires only to be 
perused, to impress a conviction of its practicability, and of the im- 
mense benefits with which it is fraught, throughout all its numerous 
and extensive ramifications: but—the plan itself, will speak a 
language more powerful than any that the pen can use; and, should 
it be carried into execution, it will, for ever, stand a proud monu- 
ment to future ages, of the power, national spirit, aud wealth of the 
British empire. 


EXPLANATION AND DETAIL OF THE INTENDED PLAN, 


Part I.—In order to be enabled to convert the bed of the river, 
from Blackwall to Gallions, into a Grand Naval Depét and Arsenal, 
as well for building and fitting out, as for dismantling and laying up, 
in perfect secarity, a large portion of the British navy, it would be 
necessary to cut a canal from Long Reach (where ships have deep 
water at all times) to the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich. It is pro- 
posed, that this canal should be of sutlicient depth and width for the 
ships belonging to his Majesty’s navy, and vessels requiring large 
drafts of water; to erect two dams, one at Blackwall, the other at 
Gallions ; by which means an immense basin of quiescent water 
would be formed, of a depth sutficient for the reception of the 
largest ships in his Majesty's service, aud rendered accessible at all 
times. ‘The bays or dams at the upper or lower ends of the basin, 
together with a tunnel which will pass under the intended tide river, 
will form a most direct and commodious communication between 
Kent and Essex. Besides, on those bays or dams, a sutlicient nums 


ber of mills may be erected, and supplied (with the waste water) for 
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carrying on all the operations and manufactories for a extensive 
Naval Arsenal; and, as Woolwich and Deptford are convenient 
situations tor dock yards, they would, by the establishment of such 
store-houses, &c. &c. as were proposed at Northtleet, be the most 
complete in the world ; and this may be effected in comparatively a 
short space of time, and fox less than one quarter the sum proposed to 
be laid out at Northficet; and the revenue arising from the passing 
of commercial vessels would be amply suflicient to remunerate the 
parties concerned. 

Part If.—1. For the purpose of converting the bed of the river 
Thames, between Deptford and Vauxhall, into a Dock or Basin, for 
the reception of ships of every description, it would be proper to 
excavate a new channel from Deptford to Vauxhall, for the current 
of the Thames, (which is intended to be of sutticient depth and 
breadth to allow the egress, passage, and regress of vessels of all 
descriptions.) And further, it will be necessary to cut a tide river 
immediately above the dam at Blackwall to a point immediately 
below that at Gallions. It is also proposed to form on each side of 
the channel, from Vauxhall to Deptford, a magnificent road through- 
out its whole extent, which should have foot-paths paved with flag 
stone, and be regularly lighted and watched. Immediately contigu- 
ous to either bank, towing paths should be made, (which would 
ensure the arrival of vessels requiring dispatch); and, in purchasing 
the laud for this purpose, a sufficient space should be taken into the 
calculation, for the erection of uniform rows of houses, parallel with 
the line of the intended road. 

2. On the completion of this new channel for the passage of the 
Thames from Deptford to Vauxhall, several dams should be carried 
across the old channel of the Thames, at proper distances, serving 
as so many convenient bridges. Among these would be comprised a 
single dam at Vauxhall, and an outer and an inner dam at Deptford, 
to be called the Entrance dams, in the latter of which should be two 
arches, for the passage of boats and small craft, at all times, and an 
opening in the middle, large enough to admit a vessel of any size, 
with a pivot bridge over it, as well as over the opening in the outer 
dam, that, while vessels are going through the inner dam, carriages, 
horses, cattle, and travellers, might pass over the outer dam, which 
wouki be then shut, and vice versa. The present body of the Thames 
would be thus inclosed within the space intervening between Dept- 
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ford and Vauxhall, and form one of the largest and most complete 
Docks or Basins in the world. It would also be a body of quiescent 
water, (which would effectually obviate the wear and tear* of vessels, 
from currents, running foul of each other, and lying aground); and 
as it is intended to be so contrived, that a sufficient depth of water 
should be always in it, to enable vessels, at all times, to approach 
the wharfs, and unload or receive their cargoes, which they can now 
do, only when the tide is up. 

3. From the sides of the basin, approaching to the new channel, 
collateral cuts or canals should be dug, of a requisite width and 
depth, at convenient distances between the bridges and dams, for 
the admittance of vessels of any size, that the dock might be ren- 
dered generally accessible. 

4. Bark, drug, cotton, fulling, dying, oil, paper, stone, saw-mills, 
&c. &c. iron foundries, breweries, water-works, and manufactories, 
but particularly mills for grinding corn, should be erected on the 
sides of the dams, collateral cuts, and in such other spots as might 
be deemed convenient. The water in the basin, in addition to that 
which might be let in at high water, would be more than sufficient to 
work an hundred mills. 

5. All guts or sewers on the south side of the Thames would 
empty themselves into the new channel, by which means also the 
marshes would be effectually drained. On the north side, the 
sewers would be cleansed by the frequent emptying and refilling of 
the dock, and by other modes that will be resorted to. 

G. Fish and other markets might be established for the supply of 
the western parts of the metropolis and their neighbourhood, which 
may easily be done after the formation of the new channel and the 
collateral cuts. No boats are now able to go higher than London 
Bridge, except at favourable times of the tide. 

7. While the new channel is excavating, for the current of the Thames, 
the dam could be commenced at Vauxhall, (where an immediate 
revenue would accrue, to pay the interest of money expended) ; and 





# “ The bringing of (fishing) vessels into the river Thames, wears out cables and 
* hawsers, damages the vessels, and obliges us to be at the expence of men and 
** provisions to look after them, which all drain from, and indeed, devour the 
§* whole profit.” 


Wealth of Great Britain in the Ocean, 1749, page 27. 
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in the mean time a foot bridge might be thrown over, which would 
be an operation of little time or difficulty, and be immediately pro 
ductive of a considerable toll, and greatly facilitate the work. 

8. By this plan, not only might all the men of war wanted by go- 
vernment be built in the river, to any extent, but also careening 
docks, and every necessary convenience for refitting and repairing 
vessels of all sizes, whether Foreign or British, should be provided at 
convenient places, around the basin; and the greatest possible faci- 
lities should be furnished to fishing vessels, as the fishery of the 
world is now exclusively ours, and the industrious Dutch, with whom 
we have had so many wars in relation to this important branch of 
commerce, can no longer enter into a competition with us. 

The advantages of the plan is thus represented by the projector : 

1. The possibility of providing a revenue or annual remuneration, 
sufficient to repay the money expended on any undertaking, and 
afterwards to found a future income, without bearing hard upon the 
community, are circumstances of essential importance to all under- 
takings, and the difficulty of effecting them has, in many instances, 
proved insuperable. In this country, however, such is the liberal 
and enterprizing spirit of her population, to raise money for a 
national purpose is by no means difficult, when the object to be 
effected, is calculated to yield advantage to the public, and this re- 
quisite quality in it, can be fully demonstrated. 

2. The proposed channel will enable East-India shipping, and 
other vessels of great draught of water, to proceed up the river, on 
arrival, instead of waiting some time at Long Reach, and being 
obliged to discharge par* of their cargo at that place ; where they are 
also obligedy when ou‘ rard-bound, to take in part of their freight, 
at a great expence, loss ef time, pillage, &c. &c. 

3. In proof of the propriety of a Basin or Dock, particularly 
during the winter season, when the immense shoals of ice drifting up 
and down the river, cause such loss to ship-owners, by the wear of 
cables hawsers, and often by the copper being torn from their bottom, 
as also by tiers breaking adrift and running foul of each other, (the 
difficulty of getting to and from them) often occasions the loss of be- 
neficial voyages in the necessary refitting. 

4. In all cases of fire, vessels could be easily towed away by 
boats, out of the reach of danger, as there would be no tides to pre- 
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ford and Vauxhall, and form one of the largest and most complete 
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should be always in it, to enable vessels, at all times, to approach 
the wharfs, and unload or receive their cargoes, which they can now 
do, only when the tide is up. 
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in the mean time a foot bridge might be thrown over, which would 
be ah operation of little time or difficulty, and be immediately pro 
ductive of a considerable toll, and greatly facilitate the work. 

8. By this plan, not only might all the men of war wanted by go- 
vernment be built in the river, to any extent, but also careening 
docks, and every necessary convenience for refitting and repairing 
vessels of all sizes, whether Foreign or British, should be provided at 
convenient places, around the basin; and the greatest possible faci- 
lities should be furnished to fishing vessels, as the fishery of the 
world is now exclusively ours, and the industrious Dutch, with whom 
we have had so many wars in relation to this important branch of 
commerce, can no longer enter into a competition with us. 

The advantages of the plan is thus represented by the projector : 

1. The possibility of providing a revenue or annual remuneration, 
sufficient to repay the money expended on any undertaking, and 
afterwards to found a future income, without bearing hard upon the 
community, are circumstances of essential importance to all under- 
takings, and the difficulty of effecting them has, in many instances, 
proved insuperable. In this country, however, such is the liberal 
and enterprizing spirit of her population, to raise money for a 
national purpose is by no means difficult, when the object to be 
effected, is calculated to yield advantage to the public, and this re- 
quisite quality in it, can be fully demonstrated. 

2. The proposed channel will enable .East-India shipping, and 
other vessels of great draught of water, to proceed up the river, on 
arrival, instead of waiting some time at Long Reach, and being 
obliged to discharge par* of their cargo at that place ; where they are 
also obligedy when ou‘ rard-bound, to take in part of their freight, 
at a great expence, loss ef time, pillage, &c. &c. 

3. In proof of the propriety of a Basin or Dock, particularly 
during the winter season, when the immense shoals of ice drifting up 
and down the river, cause such loss to ship-owners, by the wear of 
cables hawsers, and often by the copper being torn from their bottom, 
as also by tiers breaking adrift and running foul of each other, (the 
difficulty of getting to and from them) often occasions the loss of be- 
neficial voyages in the necessary refitting. 

4. In all cases of fire, vessels could be easily towed away by 
boats, out of the reach of danger, as there would be no tides to pre- 
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vent their removal: and by the same mode, floating engines could 
be conveyed, wherever required, 

5. The circumstance of there being a great depth of water in the 
basin at all times (even when the dock might be cleansing, which is 
intended to be done by opening a sluice door in the lower dam, to 
create an under current, which would effectually clear away any filth 
from the common sewers, &c. &c. and without any inconvenience to 
shipping) would enable fishing boats and other craft to reach the 
various parts of the metropolis at all parts of the day or night, with 
their several freights, to which the currents and tides now presents 
great obstacles. This would not only tend to give an increased 
stimulus to the vendors ef articles for the markets, particularly of 
fish, which should be one of the staple commodities of the kingdem, 
to afford more copious supplies, but it would operate alse to the ad- 
ventage, both of the buyer and seller: as the latter, from being 
enabled to vend his articles at a cheaper rate (on account of the in- 
creased facility afforded to him in going to market) would, conse- 
quently, obtain more customers, and have it in his power to return 
sooner for another supply ; and the former would have the motive of 
that cheapness to induce him to purchase, 

6. 'To the formation of a river dock may be ascribed the increas- 
ing prosperity of the city of Bristol; and, with such an instance pre- 
sented to us, it is by no means unreasonable to conclude, that the 
Grand Dock of the Thames, would not only have a similar, but su- 
perior effect on the commerce of the metropolis. 

4. The road from Vauxhall to Deptford, would lessen the distance 
between those places considerably, and, with the road through the 
tunnel, and along the other tide river, and canal, would proportion- 
ably reduce the distance between London and Gravesend, and many 
other parts of Kent, besides avoiding several steep hills. 

8. The dams, before adverted to, would, by their comparative 
cheapness and peculiar convenience of form, entirely supersede the 
necessity and enormous expence of erecting the Vauxhall, Strand, 
and Southwark bridges, or any enlargement of the present docks; 
and by means of those dams, more direct routes would be formed be- 
tween diflerent parts of Kent and Essex. 

9. As London is the best market in Europe, the best commodities 
are forwarded thither from all parts of the world, consequently it 
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would be, and particularly under the circumstances of the present 
plan, a better place of resort than any other; which depdt his ma- 
jesty’s ships and other vessels might visit with peculiar advantages in 


fitting out, procuring guns, rigging, victualling, &e. but above all, 
in avoiding wear and tear, the effects of floods, currents, tides, &e. 
Thus a depdt would be formed, in the very heart of the metropolis, 
for those fleets, which so much contribute to the safety and pros- 
perity of the British empire, 

10. It is submitted, that, in a military point of view, a Grand 
Naval Depét at Woolwich is.by far more easily defended, in case of 
attack, than that intended to be made at Northfleet. 

11. By the formation of the Grand Basin, timber, &e. would no 
longer be subject to be carried off to sea, as it now frequently is, im 
immense quantities, by floods and other accidents, 

12. By the same means an opportunity would be afforded to the 
present owners of extending their wharfs, or carrying out piers or 
quays to any distance required, whieh might be effected at, conipa- 
ratively, a small expence. 

13. The formation of a basin, the exeavation of a new channel, 
and the digging of collateral cuts, to conneet the basin and channel 
with each other, with the superb roads, convenient mills, and numer- 
ous dams, would create such steady and fixed annual rents, that they 
might be considered as so many acres added to Great Britain, 
Thus, an increased trade, or rather revenue, without actually enlarg- 
ing the territories of England, would give her a kind of additional 
empire, not formed by the evanescent ucquisitions of ambitious con- 
quests, but founded on the solid, honest, and praise-worthy exertions 
of an industrious nation, 

14. The trade with the interior parts of the kingdom would natur- 
ally and rapidly increase; and canals or rail roads, &c. would 
soon become necessary, mevery direction, to difluse the benefits 
arising from the improvements in the metropolis, to the most distant 
part of these islands. 

15. In consequence of colliers being able to unload at all times, and 
with more celerity, close to the wharfs, which would in a great 
measure supersede the use of boats and other contrivances that are 
now necessary, coals might be rendered to the public at a cheaper 
rate; and this would be an object of some moment, considering the 
quantity of coals imported into London in one year, which amounts 
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to one million chaldrons. Corn also, on its arrival from abroad, 
or the different parts of the kingdom, instead of being sent to the 
mills in the interior, might be ground into flour, in some of the mills 
already spoken of. This would lower the price of the staff of life, 
and enable the corn and flour dealers to save the carriage to and 
from the mills in the interior ; as the vessels laden with corn might 
unload their cargoes immediately into the corn mills, on the banks 
of the collateral cuts or bays, or at any other spots, where mills may 
be erected. The saving on those articles alone, would more than 
pay interest on the sum advanced, 

16. By the establishment of other fish markets, and under the; 
highly favourable circumstance of fishing vessels being enabled, by 
the cuts, to visit any part of the basin, a wonderful stimulus would: 
be given to the present fisheries. Such a spirit also for undertakings 
of this nature woald be generated, that they would, in time, pervade 
the whole coasts of the United Kingdom, and form such a nursery for 
our seamen, and add so much to our native strength, by providing 
constant employment as well as a wholesome food for a material 
part of our population, that, vain would be every attempt of any 
nation to wrest them from us: for—we should then be amply con- 
vinced, (a conviction by no means entertained as it ought to be at the 
present moment) that in well directed fisheries, consist the chief 
energies and wealth ofa people. 

17. The present boggy land between Vauxhall and Deptford, on 
both banks of the new channel, would be effectually drained by the 
collateral cuts, and thus rendered more productive to the country. 

18. There would be no necessity, under the present favourable 
prospect of annual revenue and sums saved, of levying a tax on 
houses, &c. as is the case at Bristol, Hull, &c. 

19. Under the intended plan, the metropolis would: be better 
cleared of filth than it is at present, by increased outlets at various 
parts of the basin, collateral cuts, and new channel, aud that with- 


out impeding the navigation. 

20. The communication between the upper and lower parts of the 
Thames is, frequently, stopped for many hours, by the state of the 
waterat London bridge, at which place vessels sustained damages to the 
amount of £50,000, and more than fifty lives were lost, during the 
jJast year. This plan will prevent future occurrences of such losses, 
as the currents will not be so great: the new water-works would 
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supply the city with better water, and more certain, than that from 
London bridge ; and in case of fire, a sure supply might be had ; as 
when the tide is full in, the present works are stopped. 

21. The erection of a dam (which is intended to be one of those 
alluded to) above London bridge, would afford the opportunity of 
taking down its middle arch, and making a pivot bridge over it, for 
the passage of vessels of all sizes: or, should such a measure be 
deemed advisable, of taking down London bridge altogether. 

22. Ata peace, when trade would rapidly regain its wonted vigour, 
the intended dock, with its various advantages and conveniences, 
would create such an extension of our commerce, that great as_ the 
means would be of supplying the various chanaels of trade, they 
would be scarcely adequate to the continental demands, and influx of 
foreign vessels, 

23. Under all these circumstances of advantage and improvement, 
London, Southwark, and Westminster would, together, form the most 
magnificent metropolis in the world; as sucha basin, such dams, 
such roads, mills, &c. &c. as have been recommended in the present 
plan, would not be equalled throughout the known globe; and they 
eould be completed in little more than two years. 
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ON MOCK AUCTIONS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 


Sir, j ss 
Y our work being professedly written for the usefal information of 
the public, 1 wish to call your attention to the daily impositions 
practised on the unwary, by certain auctioneers, under the pretence 
of selling the bankrupt effects of some recent eminent upholsterer, 
but more generally the pretended property of some great personage 
either deceased or gone abroad. The advertisement sets out with’ 
stating the property to be in a high state of preservation, and that it 
must be decidedly sold without any reserve. To this desirable 
market post the wnsuspecting and inexperienced young housekeepers, 
hoping to distribute their money with advantage; but find, in the 
sequel, that they have been cheated, and insulted by a set of swin- 
dlers. I particularly allude to those mock-auctions for upholsterer’s 
and cabinet goods. When you enter these spacious rooms, as they 
are designated, you perceive-a quantity of new furniture, made up 
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in a showy imposing manner. The auction commences, and the 
Knight of the Hammer makes a flaming oration about the quality of 
the goods; and gives his word and honour that every article must 
be sold without reserve. ‘The credulous swallow the bait, and find, 
to their cost, when too late, that they have been deceived. The 
method employed is, to. engage seven or eight men daily, at a cer- 
tain pay, to run up the lots; and whose particular business it is to 
gain the confidence of strangers, who, being ignorant of the exact 
price of the articles, suffer themselves to be duped by the represen- 
tations of these harpies, who, under the friendly pretence of direct- 
ing and advising the judgment, cause them to buy articles at double 
their value. 

It is customary for these puffers sometimes to pretend high words 
with one another, and dispute for alot. The auctioneer steps for- 
ward, and in an audible manner proclaims the conditions, that if 
airy dispute arise the lot must be pot Hp again; and it frequently 
happens that ignorant persons by this artifice advance considerably 
more than the former pretended price. These puffers, with all the 
gravity imaginable, produce their deposit. ‘There are several women 
likewise employed to assist the deception, attired like brokers 
wives. 

The concern, (for } conceive it to be a company of swindlers), 
frequently change the salesman or auctioncer’s name; sometimes it is 
one firm, and sometimes another. Lf any one would take the pains 
to notice these rooms, he would find the goods remain day after day, 
whieh are supposed to be bonght by the biddimg party; and you 
only miss those which are really sold to the inexperienced. 1 refer 
you to Cateaton-strect, to see it exemplified. 

I am, Sir, 
Your constant Reader, 
J. H, 
Wych-Street, Nov. 1, 1811. 
———— EE ———— 


ON COLONIAL PRODUCE. 


TO THE EDITOROF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
». SiR, 


Tue distressing situation of our merchants and manufacturers de- 
mands the immediate attention of government. The commerce of 
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Great Britain is decreasing every day ; the production of her numer- 
ous colonies are quite unsaleable ; her manufactures cannot be dis- 
posed of, even at reduced prices. The causes of this distress are 
very obvious, and might in a great measure be removed by his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, without any sacrifice of national ‘honour. The 
continental system is so rigidly enforced throughout the dominions 
of Bonaparte, that we know from fatal experience how impossible 
it is to introduce into those countries, which can alone consume 
them, any quantity of our large and growing stock of colonial pro- 
duce. It has been tried again and again, but to no purpose; a few 
boat lowds may now and then be got over from Heligoland, but no 
quantity of importance. Gevernment have long eutertained the ex- 
travagant hope that Bonaparte will be compelled to relax his rigid 
system, that the necessities of his subjects will force him to open 
his ports and relieve their wants, and on this ground principally 
havé they persevered in the Orders in Council, and a strict observance 
of the Navigation Act. They who think so, are badly informed— 
they have but an imperfect idea of the power of Bonaparte, if they 
suppose him incapable of executing his municipal regulaions. What 
does he care about the wants of the people? Can it be supposed 
that his slaves will resist any of his commercial regulations, when 
they dare not oppose his far mere severe laws of conscription, which 
directly affect the domestic happiness of every family within his do- 
No; he rules them with a rod of iron, and they must 


minions ? 
obey, Bonaparte is well aware that the Continent alone can con- 
sume the productions of the colonies held by England. He knows 
that, in time, if they are shut out from the only murket there is, 
their accumulation will, of itself, render thea of no value. This is, 

in a great measure, the case at present. 
There is more coffée in Great Britain now than she can consume 
in four or five years ; the stock is constantly increasing, consequently 
There is not the smailest prospect of the 


What must be done with the steck ou 


no sales can be made. 
Continent being opened, 
hand, and what is to become of the plauter, who must either let his 
crops perish on his hands, or send them to England without a chance 
of finding a sale?) ‘The remedies that 1 would suggest are these :— 
Abolish the use of cocoa in the navy, which is entirely a produc- 
tion of Spanish provinces, and substitute coffee, the growth of your 
own colonies. Cocoa is much used in the navy, particularly in the 
3N2 
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West Indies. Coffee is as palatable and as wholesome, and why not 
use it in its stead, 

Permit the free exportation of coffee and sugar, (rum is now per- 
mitted) from -your colonies by all vessels belonging to states in amity 
with his Majesty at least, in return for the provisions, and other per- 
mitted articles by them imported, This measure would at once re- 
lieve the planter, inasmuch as he could barter his unsaleable crops, 
for his necessary stock of provisions, staves, and lumber. It would 
also benefit the holders in England, by taking so much out of the 
glock, otherwise obliged to be sent here. 

Repeal those Orders in Council, so much complained of by Ame- 
rica; unless this be done, the manufacturer cannot find a sale for his 
goods on hand; neither could the planter sell his produce, even if 
it were permitted, as long as the Non-Importation Act of the 
United States is in force. Repeal the Orders in Council, and the 
Non-Importation Act is at once removed; the best and most exten- 
sive market we have would immediately be open to us. It is the 
only certain market we have. Much might be said on the import- 
ance of a good understanding with the United States, particularly 
now. They threaten us with an embargo, if our Orders in Council 
are not repealed—our armies on the Peninsula would feel it severely, 

Our government is guided by a narrow, selfish policy—they think 
America,would prosper in the enjoyment of a free trade to France, 4 
trade we cannot partake of-——that is very doubtful. ‘The American 
merchant has not forgotten the losses he has sustained by Bona, 
parte’s seizures, and he would be very cautious about adventuring to 
France, because the very circumstance of that trade being permitted, 
by the repeal of our Orders in Council, would induce the tyrant to 
seize American property. Bonaparte wants to force America into 4 
war with Great Britain; the moment he finds that impracticable he 
will make war on them himself. This government could not adopt a 
measure that would so much derange the existing connection between 
America and France as the repeal of her Orders in Council. She 
could not take a step that would be so likely to give new life to our 
West India merchants, planters, and manufacturers. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
VERITAS. 
London, Nov, 4, 1811. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE CITY OF HAMBURGH, 
AND ITS VICINITY. 


(Continued from page 404.) 


Wr now come to speak of the money of Hamburgh, according to 
its Value in English; of which they have current a dreylinge, two of 
which are a sechsling (real) value a half-penny English; 2 sechslinge 
are 1 schillinge (real) or 1d.; 16 schillinge, 1 markpicce (real), 1s. 
4d.; 32 schillinge, 2 mark (veal), 2s. 8d.; 3 mark, 1 thaler (imagi- 
nary), 4s.; ducat gold, 74 mark (real), 10s. There are 4 schillinge, 
and 8 sch. pieces Hamburgh money; and 4 sch. 5 sch. and 12 sch. 
pieces, called-Grob current. Danish money also passes here, of 
specie-dollar pieces, of 40, 20, 10, 5, 24, and 1 schilling pieces. But 
many Hamburghers receive specie-dollars for only 8 marks 11 schil- 
linge, instead of 3m. 12 sch. their current value at Altona, Of these 
the 2$ schillinge pieces, are the worst, and most general, The 
Danish ducat is 6 marks current money. But they exchange thus; 
12 grotes, Lub. make 1 schilling, Lub. or 1}d. English; 16 schil- 
linge, Lub. 1 mark, Lub. or 1s, Gd.; aud 3 marks, Lub. 1 reichst- 
hater, Bane. or 4s. 6d. 

Weights are as follows: 32 loth, or 11b. English, are 11b. loz. 
23dr; 141b. in commerce, 1 lispfund, make 15!b. and 3dr.; 16lb. 
in carriage, 1 lispfund, make 17|b, 20z. 5dr. ; 20 lispfund, in com- 
merce, or 260lb. 1 schipsfund ; but in carriage, 3201b, and are equal 
to 300lb. 30z, 12dr.; 112Ib. is 1 centner, or guintal, or 120ib. and 
8dr.; 10lb. are 1 stone of wool, leather, &c. being 1O0lb. Lloz. 
7hdr.; but the stone of flax, hemp, cordage, &c. is double, 

Measures are also ad: follow: in dry measure, 2 kleine maas¢ 
make 1 grosses maass, nearly 4 of a peck English; 4 grosses maass, 
1 spint, or 3 of a peck ; 4 spint, 1 himpten, or 3 3-12ths of a peck ; 
2 himpten, 1 fass, or 1 bushel, 2 1-16th of a peck; 3 fass, 1 schefJel, 
or 4 bushels, 24 pecks; 10 scheffels, 1 wispel, or 5 quarters, 6 
bushels, and 14 peck; 2 wispels make a Jast of coals, and 3 are a last 
of wheat, rye, &c. equal to 11 quarters, 4 bushels, 3 pecks; 14 last, 
is' a stock of barley, or 16 quarters, 10 bushels, 43 pecks. The last 
of corn should weigh about 2 tons, 11 cwt. 3 qr. English. fn 
liquid measure, 2 oessels make 1 guartier, or 3 of a pint English; 
2 guarticr, 1 kgune, or 1} pint; 2 kannen,.J styebgen, or 1 quart, and 
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A pint; 2 stuebgen, 1 viertel, or 3 quarts ; 4 viertels, 1 eimer, 3 gal- 
lons ; 14 cimer, 1 anker, 3 gallons, and 3 quarts; 4 anker, 1 ahm, 
15 gallons; G6 ahmen, 1 fuder, or ton, 90 gallons. But a barrel or 
oxhoft of brandy is 30 viertels, or 224 gallons. 

In cloth measure, 12 zollin make 1 fuss, nearly 1 quarter, 14 nai! 
English ; 2 fess, 1 elle, 2 quarters and 3 nails; 1 1-5th elle, 1 elle 
Flemish, 3 quarters ; 6 elle Hamb, 5 elle Flem. 3 yards, 3 quarters. 
In land measure, 6 ellen, make 1 ruthe, or 4 yards and 1 quarter; 
120 ruthen in length, and 5 ruthen in breadth, is a morgen of land, 
or about 23 acres, or 12,100 square yards English. A tonne of 
land in Holstein is about 24 morgens of Hamburgh. In long mea- 
sure 15 German miles make one degree, equal to 694 miles English ; 
so that a German mile is about 4§ English miles. 

It may be deemed unnecessary to exhibit here a table of exchanges, 
however useful it might be to persons not very conversant in ex- 
change operations, though our author presents us with one of three 
pages, exhibiting at one view the value in marks banco, of one, five, 
ten, and one hundred pounds sterling, for every penny variation of 
the rate, from 29 to 38 sch. Flem. The par or medium course of 
exchange is 35 sch. 6$ ph. Flemish per pound sterling. But the 
value in banco marks of one pound may be found, by multiplying 
the course of exchange by 6, reckoning 12 ph. to a sch, Flem, and 


dividing the product by 16, without reducing the remainder. ‘Thus 


one pound sterling is worth 12 marks, 14 sch. and 6d. in banco 
marks, when the exchange is at 34sch. 7ph. Flemish. But current 
morey is inferior to banco; the difference of whieh is called agio, 
and varies from 19 to 22 per cent, though it may be considered nearly 
on an average at 20, or in proportion of 5 to6 in estimating banee 


by currency, and of 6 to 5 in estimating currency by banco. 

Hamburegh draws on London at usance of two months, on Am- 
sterdam at any number of weeks, on Paris and Bourdeaux at two 
usunce, on the empire in general at fourteen days sight, and on 
Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malaga, Venice, and Leghorn, at three 
months. Bills on Hamburgh have twelve days grace, Sundays, ho- 
lidays, and the day it becomes due, included. 

We next come to the laws and police, And here we have to ob- 
serve, that, by the constitution of the commonwealth, the person of 
a burgher is saered, and. ean only’ be deprived of his liberty by a 
criminal charge, or by a-bill of exchange against him. All con. 
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fidence in commerce would be at an end, if he could claim exemp- 
tion in the last case, All persons of a literary profession, who are 
not dealers, are exempt from the effects of negotiated bills. In ge- 
neral, the laws of the city are humane, and in many cases, perhaps, 
too lenient. This gives an advantage to dishonest persons, and en- 
ables them, by chicanery, to weary out their opponents, though in 
the best cause possible. To recover any debt, the creditor must 
apply tp a procurator or advocate, to procure a summons for the 
debtor to appear in the pretor’s hall, on a day certain, at an ap- 
pointed hour; when he is either to acknowledge or deny the debt: 
but he may refuse to appear to the summons, if he pleases, until the 
prosecutor obtains an order, expressiy commanding him to appear in 
person, If, when he does appear, he denies the debt, the prosecutor 
must-produce evidence of the nature of his complaint before any deci- 
sion can take place. On coming to a hearing, and sentence taking 
place, either party, being dissatisfied with the pretor’s determination, 
may appeal to the Niedergericht, if the sum be above two hundred 
marks, and does not amount to two thousand ; but for higher sums the 
suit must go before the Obergericht, and even thence, if either or both 
of the parties be foolishly obstinate, the cause may be referred to 
the imperial court of Wetzlar. And here it may sometimes remain 
undetermined, as in a Court of Chancery, for so long a time, until 
the litigators make their exit, and leave the costs to be settled by 
their heirs, 

Bankruystcies are very frequent in Hamburgh. Many of these are 
of the most fraudulent kind. But there are many nugatory laws in 
this essential department. What can be more pitiful than to see a 
man become a bankrupt for a hundred marks, in order to compound 
with his creditors; and, however considerable the failure, the credi- 
tors seldom hear of any account being presented of the bankrupt’s 


effects. Yet, immediately before the French usurpation of the city, 


measures were taking for a revisal of the bankrupt laws, and pointing 
out certain regulations for all parties, to be sanctioned by the 
senate; but whether that subject bas been since matured, or, which 
is more probable, laid aside on account of the arbitrary dictates of 
the French governors, we cannot take upon us to determine. 
Turning our attention to the criminal Jaws very few offenders 
experience their full rigour, ‘Transportations and. executions very 


1 
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seldom occtir. Larceny and theft are far from bemg frequent ;\ but 
persons found guilty of these are chained fo a post im certain parts 
of thé city; and publicly exposed, with a libel'on their breast de- 
scriptive of their crime: but no violence is offered to their persons. 
This disgraceful exhibition probably operates as a terror.» But sin 
cases of murder various examinations of the ctiminal are had, besides 
a regular trial before the Niedergericht ; after which the criminal, 
after the judgment of this court, is taken to the Obergericht, where 
the sentence of the other court may be either confirmed or changed, 
as they see reason sufficient, though they more generally refer the 
process and sentence to be revised by the empire. By this means 
they prudently remove from themselves the odium of taking away 
the life of a fellow-creature, and manifest a specious mark of favour 
in behalf of a criminal; unless wien the case is so very atrocious,/as 
to induce them to abide by their own judgment, In this case the 
sentence is passed on a Friday, and execution takes place on the fol- 
lowing Monday. But the malefactor, after receiving sentence, is not 
put into a dungeon, is lodged in the house of the executioner, the 
Frohnerey on the Berg, and every thing he desires is allowed him; 
for which the usual remuneration is four marks a day. The revente 
of the exeeutioner is considerable, possessing various privileges. 
Neither cat, dog, horse, &c. belonging to the city can -be buried 
until he has been satisfied for the skin. He only adjusts the instrn- 
ments, &c. in executions, and one of his men does the office, unless 
in thé case of decapitation, when he performs it himself vith a large 
sword. Executions are done about an English mile without the 
Stein-gate. He stops at the convent of the Blue Sisters in the Stein 
strasse, where the nuns give him a glass of white wine ; after which 
Jack Catch breaks the glass, that no person shall’ drink out: of it 
again. It is then remarked, that one Rusan, a Russian native, who 
kept a school in the Gréning strasse, suffered death on the 19th of 
March, 1804, being broke on the wheel, for the murder of his wife 
and four children, in August preceding. We shall only observe far- 
ther, that the torture is still in force, though seldom practised. 
These cruel instruments are-the Pein Banck and the Gespichte Hase, 
either of them too shocking for our pages, but the latter ‘seents ‘® 
sefinement of cruelty. hare 

To preserve the police, guard-houses are stationed at such’conive- 
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nient distances, that, in two minutes, notice of riot or disturbance 
can be given to the guard, when the parties are secured in the nearest 
watch-house, until they cari be conducted before the pretor. There 
are two of these officers, one for the day, and the other for the 
night; one of whom is aunually changed. Here the matter in dispute 
is decided; and the party in the wrong must pay the fees of office, 
usually amounting to five or six dollars. Strangers, apprehensive of 
insult, must not resent it by corporal punishment in the street; be- 
cause, on applying to the t8wn-bailiff or pretor, they may obtain a pro- 
tection for about sixpence, by which paper they can charge the watch 
with any troublesome person, though they will nevertheless be liable 
to the consequences of a false imprisonment, or malicious arrest. 
The laws against brothels and stews, and harlots parading in the 
streets, are wholly disregarded. In some streets in the New Town, 
and at Hamburgh Berg out of the Altona gate, almost every house is 
- astew. The courtezans, at the doors or windows, with their hus- 
bands or pimps, challenge customers as importunately as Jews do 
passengers in the streets to buy their goods. ‘These abodes are en- 
tered with as much assurance as they would enter a shop to purchase 
a pair of gloves or a handkerchief. They are also receptacles for 
maid-servants, who are dismissed from service for misconduct, and 
become harlots by profession; but carry their basket as before in 
their promenades. If, however, they are recognised by the guard, 
and seen standing in the street, they are liable to be apprehended. 
No wonder that the laws against adultery and fornication are relaxed, 
which formerly were punished with rigour, ‘to the amount of one 
hundred dollars for the former offence, and fifty for thelatter. 
Smoking is an urtiversal amusement among the citizens, though we 
have already stated its tendency to shorten the thread of life. Their 
pipes are flexible, and may be used even on horseback ; and brick- 
layers, carpenters, and even labourers indulge in them while at work. 
Dancing, skittles, riding, and billiards, are principal exercises ; 
whilst cards and chess are more sedentary amusements. Of the pub- 
lic dancing-rooms and skittle-grounds, called Danseboden and Kugel 
bands, the former are the ruin of most young females who resort to 
‘ them. The gentecler classes of society never resort to them, as they 
do in Amsterdam. In some of these are frequently two hundred, or 
more, of both sexes; some smoking, some dancing, and some drink- 
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ing. The price of admission to the men is a mark; but, as a decoy, 
the girls are admitted gratis. On Sundays and holidays they flock 
to the public tea-gardens out of town, where they indulge to satiety 
in all these recreations. English dances ate in fashion among the 
higher classes; but with the common people, who frequent these 
common bodens, the waltz or amorous dance is most general, wherein 
the man holds his partner round the waist whilst she rests her hands 
on his shoulders or arms. In this position they revolve round the 
room, like the moon in her orbit, shewing their different phases and 
aspects; and sometimes there are ten or twelve couples in motion at 
ence, following each other in regular order, 

Those merchants, whose fortunes do not admit of having a coun- 


try-house and garden, will often on a Sunday treat their families with 
] i 


a ride in a stool-waggon to some of the public gardens, where they 
join, in the amusements of the day, until the time of shutting the 
gates approaches. But most of the richey merchants have a skittle- 
ground and billiards at their villas, for the amusement of their fami- 
lies, aud visitors. These last are usually pretty numerous, on those 
slays, in fine weather. Others have a ‘peculiar play at bowls, by 
pite hing at a jack in analley; and expert persons can pitch so exactly, 
as to make the bowl rest where it drops. Every year in July there 
is a yhooting-match out of the Stein-gate, when a large wooden bird 
is fixed on the top of a high pole, and a society of archers, consist- 
ing of citizens, march to the place in grand precession, with one of 
the senators at their head, escorted by a company of dragoons. On 
this occasion the senator first shoots, and the others in regular suc- 
cession, until the bird be entirely knocked away. This frequently 
employs a week; and the person who beats down the last bit of the 
bird is decorated with a silver breast-plate and medal, and proclaimed 
king and president of the club for the year ensuing. Then they re- 
turn in the same order of precession as ou the commencement. The 
king of the preceding year shoots last in rotation, and it has some- 
times happened, that the same person has been king for several years 
successively. The winter is one continued round of amusements. 
Christmas is kept in great festivity; and New-year’s day is remark- 
able for sending small cards, with devices emblematic. of the sex and 
age of the friend who sends them, or to whom they are sent. At 
this season the shop windows are highly illuminated. In addition to 
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the public theatres, private balls, plays, and concerts, &c. are given 
by respectable families. Subscription balls and masquerades are 


common. : 
In dinner invitations, routs, or balls, six weeks or two mouths no 


tice is not unfrequent; and is frequently repeated two or three days 
before the time, with a list of the persons invited, so that any ob- 
noxious persons may be avoided, by declining the invitation. They 
are fond of skating and sledging in frost ; for which the Alster bason 
is very advantageous. Of the sledges some are very elegant, cwver- 
ed with a costly skin of some wild beast, and drawn by one or two 
horses richly caparisoned in fur, beads of pearl, and bells; these are 
to warn people of the sledge, because the horses’ feet make ne 
noise in the snow, and there is usually a man in a rich jockey dress 
riding before, and continually cracking a whip. On the river Elbe 
they have sledge and boat races; the latter having an iron plate 
fixed on their keel like a skate, by which, with their sails set, they 
go with an amazing swiftness, for the Elbe, in hard winters, is so 
strongly frozen that vessels are loaded and unloaded on the ice, 

The German and French theatres take the lead of public amuse- 
ments ; but their exterior has little to recommend them. The’ first 
is behind the Ganse markt, and the other in the Dreyband, near the 
Dam Thir ; and opposite to it is the free-masons’ lodge, which is 
also frequently engaged for concerts, &c. Adjoining to the French 
theatre a set of rooms have been ereeted for assembly and concert 
rooms, but ona smaller scale than those of Berlin. The Conceri- 
house is on the same side as the French theatre, a little higher; but 
it is disgraced by small houses, mostly inhabited by pimps and cour- 
tezans, &c. The Eimbeckische-house, the Baum-house, and Boseln- 
hoff are sometimes engaged for balls and concerts; the regular 
balls have been lately removed from the last to Count Schimmel- 
mann’s hotel adjoining. ~ Pts 

Hamburgh has neither extensive prospects or enchanting Tand- 
scapes ; but its environs are extremely pleasant. The ramparts within 
the walls constantly afford an agreeable walk: and in the spring is 
much frequented, before families retire into the country. ‘The 
Jungernsteig along the Alster bason is probably the most elegagt 
promenade in Europe. Between the bason and the street are three 
rows of trees; and the alleys between them are provided with seats 
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of accommodation. It is the general rendezvous for the fashionables, 
like St. 'Janids's Putk. | Here ate two coflee-houses, the Coffce/Chinois 
and the Alster Pavilion! Boats may be hired by. the day or hour for 
excursions ¢ on the Alster. Were this walk continued on both sides, 
to unite with the ramparts, and a handsome stone bridge | erected in 
the place of the Lombard’s brucke, it would be the admiration of 
Europe. On the bason i is a floating bath for men only; ; but a set of 
hot -and _ cold baths have Iately been established in the Grossen 
Bleichen for both sexes, under the care of a Frencli physician. 

Agreeable rural walks are on the ramparts, at the fortification- house, 
near the Altona-gate. Parties frequently go thither to drink tea and 
smoke their pipe; but the entrance must be engaged before-hand, by 
paying a dycat to the porter, and this serves for the whole company 
except for tea, coffee, &c. which must also be paid for. Rows of 
stately trees, affording agreeable, shady, and pleasant walks, are met 
with out of all the gates. . 

The . Patriotische (patriotic) Society in the Br odschranglu, hear 
the Exchange, is the only public one deserving notice. Mest of 
the laudable establisliments recently erected have originated from it ; 
the members of which meet weekly, to report any thing new and 
interesting in arts or sciences, received from their correspondents. 
They have lately established au Humane Socicty for restoring anima- 
tion, and save people from drowning, &c. Once in two years they 
have a ‘public exhibition in the Eimbekische house, giving every en- 
_cquragement. to artists of all descriptions to exert their talents. The 
poor and wretched also have a share of their attention. The public 
literary establishment, called the Harmouy, is in the Grossen 
Bleichen. The subscription i is thirty marks per annum; the rooms 
are well warmed and lighted, and the accommodations are good ; 
books, pamphlets, newspapers in all languages, with pens, ink, and 
paper, aye at every one’s service, Refreshments may be had in other 
apartments. Occasionally the members give concerts here, whith 
are generally well attended. Strangers, introduced by a member, 
may go free for a month, but must afterwards subscribe. There 
are also several private eee clubs, the members of, which assem- 

ble weekly, 


Mgt Theremainder of thit articlei3 usavouighly postponed till out next Number: 
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CHEMICAL METHODS OF DETECTING THEDELE- 
TERIOUS ADULTERATIONS OF WINE; CYDER, &c. 


From the habits of society, the-art of making wine, like the art of 
brewing beer, is an object of considerable importance in those coun- 
tries particularly in which the grape is produced: and as this 
beverage has become an article of apparent necessity among the 
greater part of mankind, the art of imitating and aduiterating wine, 
of course, is also become an object of speculation or interest amongst 
fraudulent men, It is well known, that wine which has begun to 
spoil, cannot be perfectly restored. The spoiling of wine is usualle 
owing, either to a too rapid fermentation employed in the manufac. 
ture of it, or to an‘abundance of mucilage which the wine contains in 
jts natural state; or which it may have received by improper means 
of fining, or clarifying it by means of isinglass. 

To render acid wines palatable, various means are recommended, 
_ some of which are highly dangerous.* The best mode of rendering 
spoiled or tart wines in some degree palatable, consists in adding to 
them a portion of oyster-shell powder, and suffering the mixture to 
“stand for a few days, agitating it from time to time. ‘The oyster-shell 
powder, which isa pure carbonate of lime, removes the saperabund- 

ant quantity of malic acid which had been formed, and the acidity of 
- the wines disappears ; because the insoluble malate of lime which is 
formed, subsides to the bottom. But the wine thus rendéred sweet, 
is exceedingly liable to spoil, and can guly be preserved in cellars, 
‘the temperature of which is below 48° F. 

To remedy this defect, a liberal addition of brandy, together with 

a small portion of sugar, are the only means that can ensure the 
‘keeping of it. The colour of this wine is also somewhat impaired by 
this treatment, though this may, be restored by artificial:-means that 
are innocent. Such a proceeding is perfectly harmless. ‘The 
brandy precipitates the mucilage, and the sugar induces an insensible 
fermentation; whilst the pure calcareous earth of the oyster-shell 
falls te the bottom, in combinatiou. with the malic acid, as an insolu. 
ble compound, called malate of lime. 





* There is sold a small treatise on the art of making wine, which has run 
throngh six editions, in which, sugar-of. lead, and. ‘other substances mazious to 
health, wre recommended to render sour or pricked wines palatable, 
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Some of the modes employed by fraudulent dealers to render sour 
or spoiled wine sound again, as it is technically called, are vot inno- 
cent; on these, it is not necessary to speak; we shall therefore pro- 
ont to state the mode that may be employed for detecting the fraud. 
The most dangerous sophistication to render pricked or sour wines 
sweet, is by means of oxide of lead. The best tnode of detecting 
this diabolical practice, consists in adding to the suspected wine, 
water impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen, which has been pre- 
viously mingled with a little muriatic acid. The preparation of this 
re-agent is as follows: Take equal parts of quick-lime, prepared from 
Carara marble, reduce it to a fine powder, and mingle it intimately 
in a mortar with a like quantity of flowers of sulphur; put the mix- 
ture loosely into a crucible, and expose it to a red heat, gradually 
raised, for halfan hour. This being done, take of the mixture, when 
cold (which is sulphuret of lime), one hundred and twenty grains, 
blend it intimately with one hundred and eighty grains of super- 
tartrite of potash, and transfer the powder into a phial containing 
one drachm of distilled water; cork the phial, and shake this mixture 
for a few minutes; and lastly, suffer it to stand for twenty-four 
hours, to subside, or till it becomes perfectly clear. Decant the 
clear fluid from the insoluble residue, and add to it ten drops of 
muriatic acid.. This is the test liquor required. One part of this 
solution, mixed with three of the suspected wine, will instantly dis- 
cover, by a black precipitate, the smallest quantity of lead in any 
fluid; whilst it does not pera iron, which is usually present in 
all wines. | 

The rationale of this process, isthe following: the sulpburetted’ 
hydrogen gas of the test liquor combines with the lead, with which it 
forms an insoluble compound ; whilst»the.iron, if any should be pre- 
sent, remains dissolved in the fluid, ‘by virtae of the muriatic acid 
which the. test liquor contains. “The sensibility of this test for de- 
tecting lead, is exceedingly great. According ito Mr. Accum,* it is 
capable of indicating apd separating the 1-15261 part of lead from 
ether bodies. 

We may also convince ourselves of ‘the presence of lead: when con- 
tained in wine, ina still more-striking manner, by evaporating the 





* See Henry*s Chemistry, Vol. IL. w418, 6th edition, 
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wine to dryness, and heating the residue in‘a crucible to redness, for 
a few minutes only. In this manner, a globule of metallic lead” will 
be found at the bottom of the crucible, if the contents be examined 
by the help of a lens. 

A solution of sulphate of soda is another tolerably good test to 
detect lead. It produces a white precipitate in wine containing 
this metal. This re-agent, however, is by no means so sensible as the 
fornier.* , 

Port wine is frequently adulterated with alum, wlrich substance is 
frequently employed for clarifying, or fining, such wines as abound 
in mucilage, and which cannot be fined with isinglass ; and also for 
giving young wines an austere or astringent taste. This fraud may be 
detected in the following mamer: © 

Evaporate not 1é8s than a quart of the suspected wine to perfect 
dryness. Boil the mass in six parts of water, and filter it. ‘This 
being done, drop into the filtered fluid, drop by drop, a solution of 
siib-carbonate of potash: if the ‘wine contains alum, a precipitate 
will ensue, which again vanishes by the admixture of a solution of 
caustic potash. In this manner, the minutest quantity of alum may 
he detected. The theory of this process is obvious: the sulphuric 
acid of the alum unites to the potash of the sub-carbonated alcali, and 
forms sulphate of potash; and the alumine of the alum combines 
with the carbonic acid of the sub-carbonate of potash, and forms 
with it carbonate of alumine, which occasions the precipitate. ‘This 
carbonate of alumine being again soluble in caustic potash, gives the 
counter proof, to render the experiment legitimate. 

If port, or any other red wine, contains a considerable quantity of 
alum, that is to say, more than is usually found in it, a solution of 
sub-carbonate of potash occasions with the wine, by mere mixture, a 
violet-coloured precipitate, or cloudiness ; and this precipitate also 
disappears again, by the admixture of a few drops of caustic potash, 
and also by the addition of muriatic acid. 

To learn whether port, or any other red wine, has been coloured 
artificially, nothing else is necessary to be done, than to shake up in 
a phial, for a few minutes, four parts of the wine with one of finely 





* The quantity of lead whith has been detected in sophisticated wine, wey be 
seen in Dr. Lamb’s Researches, p. 176 . 
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Some of the modes employed by fraudulent dealers to render sour 
or spoiled wine sound again, as it is technically called, are not inno- 
cent; on these it is not necessary to speak; we shall therefore pro- 
ceed to state the mode that may be employed for detecting the fraud, 
The most dangerous sophistication to render pricked or sour wines 
sweet, is by means of oxide of lead. The best mode of detecting 
this diabolical practice, consists in adding to the suspected wine, 
water impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen, which has been pre- 
viously mingled with a little muriatic acid. The preparation of this 
re-agent is as follows: Take equal parts of quick-lime, prepared from 
Carara marble, reduce it to a fine powder, and mingle it intimately 
in a mortar with a like quantity of flowers of sulphur; put the mix- 
ture loosely into a crucible, and expose it to a red heat, gradually 
raised, for halfan hour. This being done, take of the mixture, when 
cold (which is sulphuret of lime), one hundred and twenty grains, 
blend it intimately with one hundred and eighty grains of super- 
tartrite of potash, and transfer the powder into a phial containing 
one drachm of distilled water; cork the phial, and shake this mixture 
for a few minutes ; and lastly, suffer it to stand for twenty-four 
hours, to subside, or till it becomes perfectly clear. Decant the 
clear fluid from the insoluble residue, and add to it ten drops of 
muriatic acid. This is the test liquor required. One part of this 
solution, mixed with three of the suspected wine, will instantly dis- 
cover, by a black precipitate, the smallest quantity of lead in any 
fluid; whilst it does not precipitate iron, which is usually present in 
ail wines, | 

The rationale of this process, is:the following: the sulphuretted’ 
hydrogen gas of the test liquor combines with the lead, with which it 
forms an insoluble compound ; whilst»the.iron, if any should be pre- 
sent, remains dissolved in the fluid, by virtue of the muriatic acid 
which the. test liquor contains, “The sensibility of this test for de- 
tecting lead, is exceedingly great. According 'to Mr..Accum,* it is 
capable of indicating apd sepaating the 1-15261 part of lead from 
ether bodies. 

We may also convince ourselves of ‘the presence of lead: when con- 
tained in wine, ina still more-striking manner, by-evaporating the 





* See Menry*s Chemistry, Vol, Ti: p48, 6th edition, 
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wine to dryness, and heating the residue in a crucible to redness, for 
a few minutes only. In this manner, a globule of metallic lead’ will 
be found at the bottom of the crucible, if the contents be examined 
by the help of a lens. 

A solution of sulphate of soda is another tolerably good test to 
detect lead. It produces a white precipitate in wine containing 
this metal. This re-agent, however, is by no means so sensible as the 
fornier.* 

Port wine is frequently adulterated with alum, which substance is 
frequently employed for clarifying, or fining, such wines as abound 
in mucilage, and which cannot be fined with isinglass ; and also for 
giving young wines an austere or ogre ged taste, This fraud may be 
detected in the following mamer: ~ 

Evaporate not 1é8s than a quart of the suspected wine to perfect 
dryness. Boil the mass in ‘six parts of water, and filter it. ‘This 
Being done, drop info the filtered fluid, drop by drop, a solution of 
siib-carbonate of potash: if the wine contains alum, a precipitate 
will ensue, which again vanishes by’ the admixture ofa solution of 
caustic potash. In this manner, the minutest quantity of alum may 
he detected. The theory of this process is obvious: the sulphuric 
acid of the alum unites to the potash of the sub-carbonated alcali, and 
forms sulphate of potash; and the alumine of the alum combines 
with the carbonic acid of the sub-carbonate of potash, and forms 
with it carbonate of alumine, which occasions the precipitate. “This 
carbonate of alumine being again soluble in caustic potash, gives the 
counter proof, to render the experiment legitimate. 

If port, or any other red wine, contains a considerable quantity of 
alum, that is to say, more than is usually found in it, a solution of 
sub-carbonate of potash occasions with the wine, by mere mixture, a 
violet-coloured precipitate, or cloudiness ; and this precipitate also 
disappears again, by the admixture of a few drops of caustic potash, 
and also by the addition of muriatic acid. 

To learn whether port, or any other red wine, has been coloured 
artificially, nothing else is necessary to be done, than to shake up in 
a phial, fora few minutes, four parts of the wine with one of finely 





* The quantity of lead whith has been detected im sophisticated wine, way be 
seen in Dr. Lamb’s Reseorches, p. 176. - 
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pulverized and freshly prepared charcoal. The natural eelout of 
this wine, originating fromthe busk of the red grape, beeomes, by these 
meats, totally destroyed im a few minutes, and an abnost limpid 
flaid is obtained by filtration. Wherees the colouring matter of alb 
substances that can be used for tinging wine without imparting to it 

a disagreeable taste, do net lose their colour, but remain umaltered by 
the action of this agent. 

Of the age of ail wines, some tolerable PHAN IE SEES AS 
the quantity of super-turtrite of potash which the wines contain. 
Néw wines e!ways aboand ig this salt, and hence they furnish an 
abundant crust of super-tartrite of potash in the bottles or cask in 
which they are kept. The quantity of this salt contained im wine, 
nity be learnt by dropping into it a solution of muriate of platina; 
the quantity of this super-tartrite is in the direct proportion of the 
quantity of precipitate which different wines of the same kind afford. 
The experiment is best performed with wine that bas been concen 
trated by boiling. It is, m feet, to the spontazeous separstion of 
this salt, which is naturally contained im all wines, that the wime im- 
proves by age, and becomes me/low and more spiritaous. - Of the 
comparative quantity of free acid which is contained m all wines, and 
which is chiefly the citric and malic acid, some notion may be formed 
by the reddening power which they possess upon litmus paper, the 
natural colour of which is blue. These acids are always most abund- 
aut‘in thin and ill fermented wines; all full bodied and rich wines 
ate the most free from it. Indeed, the quantity of acid is always in 
the inverse ratio to the quantity of spirit which the wine contains. 

The quavtity of tanning matter contained in port, Burgundy, or 
claret, may be learnt by dropping into the wine a solution of isinglass. 
The precipjtate which falls, isa combmation of the tanning matter 
with animal jelly; or, ip fact, a species of animal leather.* 

Cyder and perry are frequently impregnated with lead, in suilicient 
quantity to be injurious to health, The metai finds its way iuto the 
liquor in consequence of the bed of the presses (which i is usually, 
nay, perhaps always made of lead), in which the fruit is squeezed. 





* From this fact, one might suppose, that men who drink large quantities of 
port wine, stand a chance of having their stomachs converted imto leather. In- 
deed, it is not impossible that the costs of that organ mey become, in some 
@casuyc, bardened by the constant ase of this liquor,—Eo. ; 
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-The presesce. of this..metal may. be detected in, these fluids in, the 
manner stated aboye.. It may likewise, be rendered evident by an ex- 
cellent test, first pointed out by Mr. Hatehet, namely, 9 solution of 
molybdate of potash... The sensibility of this test is very great. |. If 
two.drops of a solution of lead, in any form whatever, be added to 
three quarts of. wine, the test will instantly produce a white precipi- 
tate, which falls down to the bottom of the vessel. 

. Some years ago, the French Academy of Sciences offered a pre- 
mium for the best mode of ascertaining the presence, as well as the 
quantity, of alum contained in wine, especially in port, and others of 
adeep colour,-such as claret, Burgundy, &c. The prize was gained 
by Monsieur Baraud, who pointed out, among other methods, the 
following process, which appears the easiest to be performed by those 
who are not chemists. 

If genuine wine be mixed with fresh-prepared lime-water in any 
proportion whatever, the mixture, at the end of twelve or fifteen 
hours, furnishes or deposits, a quantity of crystals, which may be 
separated by decanting the supernatant fluid. These crystals will 
be. the easiest produced when the proportions of wine and lime-water 
are.equal: whereas wine containing alum wiil not form crystals, but 
deposit a slimy and muddy precipitate. 

‘To know, therefore, according to this chemist, whether any. wine 
contains alum or not, we have only to add to it an equal bulk of lime- 
water, and suffer the mixture to stand undisturbed for twelve hours: 
if. crystals are formed, the wine contains xo alwn; if not, it does con- 
tain this salt. 

if equal measures of wine and lime-water are employed in the ex- 
periment, and no crystals are produced, we then are certain that more 
tha 1-400th part of the wine consists of alum. 

a 

INQUIRY AFTER VEGETABLE WAX. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 

Sir, . 
L. BEG leave to avail myself of the. general information pourtrayed 
‘in your useful work, familiarizing the:arts:and secrets of trade and 
reséarch for the public godd} to call the attention of some of your 
correspondents to a subject"whfcht* have latety observed ‘slightly’. 

TRADESMAN’S MAG, VOL, VII. 3P 
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ptilverized and freshly prepared charcoal. ‘The natural eolout of 
this wine, otiginating fromthe husk of the red grape, becomes, by these 
meas, ‘totally destroyed im a. few minutes, and an abnost ‘limpid 
flaid is obtained by filtration. Whereas the colouring matter of alb 
substances thut can be used for tinging wine withoat imparting to it 
a‘disagreeable taste, do not lose their:colour, but remain wptionnd by 
the action of this agent. 

“OF the age of ail wines, some tolerable notion may be canan’ from 
the quantity of super-tartrite of potash which the wines contain. 
Néw wines always abound ia this salt, and hence they furnish an 
abundant ¢rust of saper-tartrite of potash in the bottles or cask ‘in 
which’ they are kept. The quantity of this salt contained im wine, 
nay be learnt by dropping into it a solution of muriate of platinn; 
the quantity of this super-tartrite is in the direet-proportion of the 
quantity of precipitate which different wines of the same kind afford. 
The experiment is best performed with wine that has been coneen- 
trated by boiling. It is, in faet, to the spontaueous separation of 
this‘salt, which is naturally contained in all wines, that the wine ‘im- 
proves by age, and becomes mellow and more spirituous, - Of the 
comparative quantity of free aeid which is contained in albwines, and 
which is chiefly the citric and malic acid, some notion may be formed 
by the reddening power which they possess upon litmus paper, the 
natural colour of which is blue. These acids are always most abund- 
avttin thin and ill fermented wines; all full. bodied and rich wines - 
ave the most free from it. Indeed, the quantity of acid is always in 
the inverse ratio to the quantity of spirit which the wine contains, 

The quavtity of tanning matter contained iu port, Burgundy,’ or 
claret, may be learnt by dropping into the wine a solution of isinglass. 
The precipjtate which falls, isa combination of the tanning matter 
with animal jelly; or, ip fact, a species of animal leather.* 

Cyder and perry are frequently impregnated with lead, in suilicient. 
quantity’to be injurious to health, _ The metai finds its way, iuto the 
liquor in consequence of the bed of the presses (which is usually, 
nay, perhaps always made of lead), in which the fruit is squeezed. 





* From this fact, one might suppose, that men who drink large quantities of 
port'wine, stand a chance of baving their stomachs converted into leather. In- 
deed, it is not impossible that the costs of that organ may become, in some 
gcasuyc, hardened by the constant ase of this liquor,-Ep., ; 
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The presence, of this. metal.may.be.detected in, these fluids in, the 
manner stated above. It may. likewise, be rendered. evident, by. an ex 
cellent test, first pointed out by. Mr. Hatehet, namely, 9 solution of 
molybdate of potash... The sensibility of this test\is, very great. |, If 
two.drops of a.solution of lead, in any form whatever, be addéd to 
three. quarts of, wine, the test will instantly produce a white ptecipi- 
tate, which falls down to the bottom of the vessel. 

«Some years ago, the French Academy. of Sciences offered, a pre- 
mium, for the best mode of ascertaining the presence, as well as the 
quantity, of alum contained in wine, especially in port, and others, of 
«deep colour,.such as claret, Burgundy, &c. The prize was gained 
by Monsieur Baraud, who pointed out, among other methods, the 
following process, which appears the easiest to be performed by those 
who are not chemists. 

If genuine wine be mixed with fresh-prepared lime-water in any 
proportion whatever, the mixture, at the end of twelve or fifteen 
hours, furnishes. or deposits, a quantity of crystals, which may be 
separated by decanting the supernatant fluid. These crystals will, 
be; the: easiest produced when the proportions of wine and lime-water 
are,equal: whereas wine coutainingalum will not form crystals, but 
deposit. a slimy and muddy precipitate. 

To knew, therefore, according to this chemist, wihoethiags any wine, 
contains alum or not, we have only to add to it an equal bulk, of lime- 
watery and suffer the mixture to stand undisturbed for twelve hours 
if.erystals are formed, the wine contains no alum; if not, it does con- 
tain this salt. ' 

.df equal. measures of wine and lime-water. are eaplewd:i in the ex- 
periment, and no crystals are produced, we then are certain that more 
than’ 1-400th part of the wine consists of alum. 


INQUIRY AFTER VEGETABLE WAX. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 
Sir, ° 
! BEG leave to avail myself of the.general information pourtrayed 
‘in your useful work, familiariging the:arts: and secrets of trade and 
reséarch for the public godd; to call the attention of some of ‘your 
correspondents to a subjectwhfch* Mhave lately observed ‘slightly’. 
TRADESMAN’S MAG, VOL, VII. 3P 
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mentioned in’ sonié ‘of the periddical publications, but which I first 
remember being noticed in The Tradesman, near three years since, 
under the head of Candle Berry Myrtle, as it is vulgarly called, 
being thé Myreta C arifera, properly the wax bearing myrtle. This 
was pointed out by your correspondent, as producing a vegetable 
wax or tallow equal to the Populus Nigra, or black poplar, which 
furnishes a regular supply of vegetable tallow for candles in Silesia. 
Shave since reading the observations above alluded to, see an 
agcouut, in some of the provincial papers of candles being publicly 
vended at Hull, from the wax of the Myrcia Cerifera, ahd particn- 
larly noticed as being fragtant instead of noisome in theit odour, 
economical in their consumption, and clean and agreeable in their 
use. Now I could wish to know if fhis is teally the case, and the 
t explicit botanical account of this singular and usefal trée might 
¢ the means of bringing it into a more general growth. If I mistake 
not, it was noticed by your corréspondent* as growing wild in the 
ncighbourhood of Bagshot heath. This same vegetable wax-beating 
tree is represented by a contemporary periodical work, as béing the 
common production for candles as used in the whdle of Novd’ Scotia, 
and, that it grows in great abundance in North Britain. If so, I 
think it an ohject worthy of a general attention throughout the king- 
dom, and that it might furnish a branch of manufacture liighly dse- 
ful to society in éxtirpating the Toathsomé'smell and snioke proceed- 
ing from the general adoption of tlie use of the commbh kind of Oil, 
and from the same nuisances derived from ‘the adulteration of our 
tallow. . 

In a future number I shall, perhaps, trouble you farthe? ‘on this 
subject, (if I should obtain a satisfactéry account of the truth of 
the above), and point out some inducements for the cultivation of 
the above tree, in such manner as not to be detrimental to a single 
rood of land in present cultivation, and highly advantageous to the 
grower. Lam, Sir, 

Your's, &c. 
EXPERIMENTA. 


Bankside, Oct. 10, 1811. 





* Vide Tradesman, No. & p. W97, ‘for Pebruar¥, 1809. 
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INTRODUCTION’ TO CHEMISTRY, 


LL? 


VAND’ TRE 


APPLICATION THEREOR 70 TO THE USEFUL ARTS. 


PRELIMI NA RY* ‘OBSE RVATIONS. 


Tue advantages deriyed from the science of Chemistry are so nu- 
meraus, that a whole volume would be filled in giving a view of 
them ;, but.the limits, to which I am_ naturally confined in ‘@ work 
of this kind, which has so mapy subjects to embrace, will only permit 
me briefly to mention a few of them. . 

From this science, the advantages which the ARTS derive, it may 
well be said, are infinite. Most of them are founded on chemical 
Phenomena, and many of them, purely chemical processes. Of the 
dJast. description are—1l. The arts of extracting metals from their 
ores, of casting, purifying, or alloying them with each other, 2. 
The wonderful art of glass-making, which, in its various applications, 
jas been of the most essential service to mankind. —3. The well- 
known and useful arts of bleaching, tanning, dying, and many others. 
In the highly important art of agriculture, chemistry enables us to 
@iscoyer the quality of soils, to explain the phenomena of the 
growth and nourishment of vegetables, and the nature “A action pf 
anapures, In the culinary art, the arts of baking, b rewing, aod 
distilling, much jis dependent pn chemical principle ; and the im- 
portance of the science in medicine, has long and universally been 
acknowledged. In short, there is hardly any art, trade, or manu- 
facture, that is not more or less dependant on a knowledge of this 
science, for the explanation of its operations, 

The .advantages derived by the arts from chemistry, independent 
of any other consideration, are alone sufficieat to make the science 
an object well worthy of our study and attention. But the advan- 
cages derived from chemistry are not confined to the arts alone. It 
is a science of such sublimity and vast extent, that, besides contam- 
ing within itself the much greater part of the numerous arts that dis- 
dinguish civilized nations from savages, it affords many important 
advantages to the sciENCES. Among those, Natural History and 
Natural Philosophy are, in particular, benefited by it, The former, 
assisted by chemistry, enables us to distinguish from one another, 
the different natural productions, aud to discover their properties, 
3P2 
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Thus is prevented, that confusion, and those, innumerable..errors, 
which would daily and inevitably be.committed, in applying these 
productions to the purposes of the arts, had not we the means of 
accurately discriminating them. In the science of Natural Philosophy, 
the production of rain, snow, hail, and dew, is accounted for upon 
chemical principles ; and the causes of wind and earthquakes, and 
indeed most of the other phenomena of nature, explained, A more 
extensive and ‘intimate knowledge of uature is thus afforded us; our 
minds are consequently enlarged, our knowledge increased, and the 
uumber of sources, from which we can derive pleasure, greatly multi- 
plied. 

“Upon the whole, no science is more deserving of our attention, 
than that of chemistry; for, besides affording the greatest advantages 
to the arts ; besides being highly calculated to promote our enjoy- 
ment, and augment our pewer over the material world, it also affords 
us the most exalted ideas of the Great First Cause—exhibiting to us 
the ‘most astonishing effects, frequently produced, by the most simple 
means ; and displaying to our view, the great care which has every- 
where been taken, to secure the comfort and happiness of every living 
creature, 

' "The illustration of chemical principles, and their application\to 
the arts, is, what is chiefly intended by the following pages.. This, I 
say, is, what is chiefly intended by them ; for, when the principles so 
iMustrated can be easily applied, ta explain any of the more. import- 
ant. phenomena of nature, the application will generally be made, 
uotwithstanding such design is not intimated by the title, under which 
- these’ pages appear, Thus, will two purposes, in a manner, be 
served at once,—or, in other words, double the advantage afforded the 
readler, which would be afforded him, were the application of the 
principles explained confined to the arts alone, 

In applying the principles of chemistry to the arts, it must not be 
supposed, that the application is to be made to each art in parti- 
cular, Were this to be done, (though it will be evident, that the 
ability of ho individual would be competent to the task), many tedi- 
ous repetitions would necessarily have to be made. But for this there 
is no need. ‘I'he agents employed in chemistry are the same in 
the hands of every class of artists, and it is sufficient to point out 
their respective properties, and the laws of their action, to give every 
‘artista competent idea of the cause, motive, and principle of his 
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wii operations 4nd fo enable him to employ them in that manner 
which he may find most'suited to his own purpose. 

To illustrate the arts, the best way consists, not so much in ae 
¢ribing their processes'with accuracy, as in reducing their operations 
to general principles. “The deseription of an art, however correct it 
may be supposed to be, is nothing more than a picture of the exist- 
ing practice. It may, ‘ndeed, raise all artists to the same level in 
point of knowledge, by the communication of the same processes, 
but it does not enable ingenuity to advance a single step; while 
science, on the other hand, reflects.a light on every operation, eluci- 
dates all the results, makes the artist perfect master of his processes, 
enables him to arrange, simplify, and improve them, and to foresce and 
calculate all their effects. 

‘As applied to the arts, chemistry has been defined, ‘‘ that science 
which, from the comparative analysis of the operation of all the arts, 
deduces certain general laws, to which the innumerable effects, obs 
servable’ in the practice of those arts, may be referred.” * 
Considered in this point of view, chemistry may be pronounced a 
pharos, which the hands of man have erected in the sanctuary of the 
operations of art and nature, in order to throw a light over all its 
details. 

Bat it is not merely to the elucidation of what is already a il, 
or to the improvement of what is already practised, that the chemjs- 
try'of the arts is confined. It daily creates new arts, and within the 
period of a few years, we have seen it teaching new methods for the 
bleaching of cloth, manufacturing ammopiacal salt, alum and cop- 
“‘peras; ‘decomposing marine szlt for the purpose of extracting soda ; 
enriching the art of dying with new mordants : forming saltpetre, and 
refining it by the simplest processes ; composing powder, by methods 
the most certain and expeditious; reducing the art of tanning to its 
genuine principles, and abridging its operations; improving the ex- 
traction and working of metals; simplifying the distillation of wines; 
economizing the means of producing heat; establishing the combus- 
tion of bodies, and lighting our habitations on new principles ; ber 
sides furnishing us with expedients to soar aloft in the air, and to 


dais 





oe note 


* ‘This however is no definition of chemistry, if considered independent of its 
application to the arts, nor is it the definition which will here be given of it 
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consult nature three or four thousand fathoms wave the surface of 
the earth. 

Before chemistry had reduced the numerous operations of industry 
to general principles, the arts and manufactures were, if I may so 
express myself, the appanage of certain nations, and the property of 
a few individuals ; the most impenetrable secrecy covered every pro- 
cess with the veil of mystery; forms and practices were transmitted 
from one generation to another; but chemistry has revealed every 
thing. It has rendered the arts the patrimony of all, and, in a short 
time, we have seen the nations, by which this science has been culti- 
vated, enriching themselves with the establishments of their neigh- 
bours. The preparations of lead, copper, and mercury, the works 
in iron, the fabrication of acids, the manufacture of stuffs, ‘the 
printing, of colours upon cloths, the composition of crystals, of 
baked earths, porcelains, &c. have all been drawn forth by it from the 
womb of mystery, and are now become common property. Thus, in 
the course of thirty years, chemistry has created various branches of 
industry ;° it has improved a still greater mumber, and made public 
almost all the processes of the arts. All this has been done, when 
the knowledge of its principles lias been confined, comparatively to-a 
few, and these principles too, but imperfectly established. What may 
not therefore be expected from it, when its principles shall be more 
generally known, and better understood !—So much for preface. 


IHISTORY OF CHEMISTRY. 

It is proper that he who devotes himself to the study of any 
science should know something of its history; but as it ‘would, in 
some measure, be forcign to my design, were I to enter at any length 
into this part of the subject, I shall, therefore, content myself with 
exhibiting merely the outlines of it. 

The science of chemistry is, undoubtedly, of very great antiquity; 
but, like most other sciences, its origin is obscure. The patriareh 
‘Tubal Cain, is the first chemist we have arly account of. He is men- 
tioned in scripture as the instructor of every artificer in brass and 
iron, ~And though this circumstance, would not constitute fim a 
chemist, any more than a founder or blacksmith, among’ us, ‘has ‘a 
right to that title—as he only who first discovered’ the ‘method of 
extracting metals from their ores could properly be so called — 
Yet, had not Tubal Cain also been the discoverer of these chemical 
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operations, it is not to be supposed, that Moses would have intitled 
him the instructor of every artificer in these metals ; nor does it indeed 
seem probable, that, in the brief account which he has given us of 
the Antediluvians, he would have mentioned Tubal Cain at all, if he 
shad been only a common artificer in an art, which had been pre- 
viously discovered. 

There are authors, who, willing to make the science of still higher 
antiquity, ascribe it to divine origin. But it is more generally thought, 
‘that it is among the Egyptians the true origin of it ought to be 
placed. Thoth, or Athotes, surnamed Hermes or Mercury, king of 
Thebes, son of Mezraim or Osiris, and grandson of Cham, is said, by 
some, to be the founder of the science; while others ascribe this 
honour to Siphoas,an Egypticn monarch, known by the Greeks under 
the names of Hermes Trismigestus, who is supposed to have lived 
about nineteen hundred years before the birth of Christ. He is said 
to have written several books on this subject, but none of his works 
are now to be found. 

Qur information respecting the cultivation’of chemistry in Egypt 

is very uncertain. It would seem, however, that this science had 
made: considerable progress in that country; since the Egyptians 
were in possession of a great number of chemical arts, and, in parti- 
cular, that of imitating precious stones, of casting and working 
metals, of painting on glass, &c. But the circumstance of the arts 
and sciences of this ancient people having been concealed by their 
priests as mysteries, and recorded ouly in hieroglyphics, has occa- 
sioned the entire loss of them to us. 
» The Israelites learned chemistry from the Egyptians. Moses, who 
was skilled in all the wisdom of the latter, is hence ranked among 
the number of ancient chemists; and his having been able to make 
potable the idol of gold, which that people adored, is sufficient 
proof of his knowledge of the science. 

Democritus of Abdera, who lived about five hundred years A. C, 
travelled into Feypt, Chaldea, Persia, &c. for the purpose of obtdin- 
ing knowledge. He is the only one of all the Greeks who was ad- 
mitted into, the mysteries of the Egyptians. The Egyptian priests 
are said to have taught him many chemical operations, among which 
were the arts of softening ivory, of vitrifying flints, and of imitating 


precions stones, 
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‘Cleopatra ought” to be réckonedl ‘antong’ the ‘umber wt ‘chemists, 
because she knew how to dissolve pearls: am 

“Attet 4 long series of ages, during which itis not possible to-follow 
thé progress of chemistry ‘througt the revotutions of empires,’ we 
fiiid the héxt traces of this science among the Arabians, who seem to 
have caltivated it with considerable success. ‘Them it wa3'thatphiy- 
sitiddis began to make use of metallic preparations in their art;-suéh as 
cetise, vetdigrease, lithtage, &c. About ‘this’ time’ Descorides de- 
scribes the distillation of mercury from cinnabar, which was performed, 
hé'says, by means of an embic (from which, by prefixing the ‘Arabic 
particle a/, comes the term alembic);—but the art of distillation 
wits then im a very rude state, and was generally performed’ by putting 
the inattér to be distilled into a vessel, the inouth of which was cd- 
veréd witli a wet cloth: and thus the ascending vapours were con- 
dénsed, and afterwards collected by wringing out the cloth. 

“Pliny relates several chemical facts, particularly the making of glass, 
which he ascribes to the following accident :—“ Some merchants ‘in the 
Livaut, who had nitre'on board their ship, having occasion to and, 
lighted a fire on the sand to prepare their food. ‘To’ support their 
vessels, they. took some lumps of the nitre with which their vessels 
wete loaded; and the fire acting on these, melted part of thennalong 
with the’ sund,-and thas formed the transparent substance called: 
glass, to the great surprise of the beholders.” [tis probable, bow- 
ever, that the art of» glass-making was known long before, | 6: 21 6 

“The pursuits of the alchemists, who imagined that they could) cup 
vert the baser metals into gold and silver, afford’ the’ next traces of 
chénistry. The fitst mention we find made of this study is by- Jubias 
Firmicus Maternus, who lived in the beginning of the fourth century. 
He speaks of it asa well known pursuit in his time.’ This art was; 
in tequrst for’ a long period of years, but it isin’ the interval, be- 
tywetn the eleventh and sixteenth centuries, aaah we find it carried to 
the dreatest height. 

“Pid chethical. facts dibcdveitld by the: Payptionls: collected by the 
Geeks, dnd applied “to ‘medicine by the Arabians, came to. the. 
krfowtedpe: of ‘the four nations; ‘whd-travelled into the’ East, during’ - 
the trasades ;' namely, the’ Gerinans,-Euglish, Prerich, and Malians: 
aid, Wathot these nations ‘became filled -with ‘searches “after the phi. - 


lusopher’s' stone.” Pi ee immense Tabours to wasup they “devoted thems. 
M3 to e232 29hs I wstig 2 isu pil 
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selves, contributed greatly to the advancement of chemistry. Among 
other great alchemists of this time, may ke, mentioned, Albert the 
Great, a Dominitian of Cologn; (whe has left.¢ work full of alehe- 
mical processes); the famous Roger Bacon; Sir George Ripley, of 
England; ,Atnold..of, Villeneuve, in, France; Raymond Lully, ia 
Majorca; and Basil Vallentine, in Germany. All these authors,have 
writtea, in,an ebseure and confused mauner en. the cbemiyah arts 
and though they were acquainted with some processes of dissolutien, 
extraction,, pyrifieation,. de, their pretensions are greatly beyond 
theiz .koowledye, and searcely any. edvantage eau be derived from 
theirs labours. ; 

The pretenders to alchemy became very numerous in the haninn 
ning of the sixteenth century ; and the multitude of knaves who had. 
beggared themselves in the attempt, wow went about to imsuare 
others; performing legerdemain tricks, and persyading people, that 
they, could actually make gold and silver. Many of their wicks, are 
to-be met, with, ia. Lemery.. .A number of books. were written about 
this time, on.alchemy, butall ip a wysterious style, aad, under, fictions 
names, merely forthe purpose of deluding. 

/Dhe doctrines, of the alchemists. are. pow r mnivergally cssieieds 
But:when-we sconsider that the metals ‘are. bodies compounded of 
parts, which we can take away and again restore,,and that they are, 
closely allied te ove another in theix, external appearance, we may 
be inclined to think somewhat favourably, even of their extravagant 
projects. or at least to make great allgwance for ibeir being led into 
them, At all, ¢vents,.we must. acknowledge our obligations to the, 
alchemists, although they did fail.in the execution of their grand 
project-—-for the many discoveries they, brought to light, while vainly 
spending their labour in the expectation of making gold. 

The bad success of the alchemists, and the ruin. of their fortunes 
and seputation, were so far from discouraging chemical enterprises, 
that we find a predigious number of persons daring the sixteenth 
century, encouraged and supported bya Swiss phygigian, named, 
Paracelsus, who .was.born peas, Zurich in 1498... He substituied. 
chemical medicaments instead of Abose of the Galinical pharmacy, 
then in use, aud cured many disgrdexs by mexcyrial prepagatians, 
which, till, them, bad. been .deemed.almgst incusable. ; The. me of 
opinm, which ,had formerly been, accounted poisonous, .was. alsa, 
introduced into the materia medica, and the powerful effects f these 
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twevaluable, medicines, mercury and opium, induced Paracelsus and 
his followers to.think that a science, which afforded | remedies for 
amany diseases, might easily be made to produce a unwersal medicine. 
Dhis gave rise to many Arcana, elixers of life, &c. The success of 
Paracelsus io some cases, transported him so far beyond the bounds 
within -which.he ought to have confined himself,-that be publicly 
burned the books of the Greek physicians, After: having flattered 
himself with the hope of immortality, he died, in the midst’ of his 
triumphs, in an inn at Strasburgh, at the age of forty-eight..(0 2... 
“Many of his followers. vainly imagining that they had sueceeded 
an the discovery of the universal medicine, dignified themselves by 
asstiming the new title of adepts.. Sach, at. the beginning. of the 
seventeenth century were—1. The Rosicrucians, a ‘kind of society 
formed in Germany, who athrmed that they were in possession of the 
secrets of transmutation, of the universal science, and medicine— 
with the scienve ef ooult things, &c.--2. A Cosmopoiite,: named 
Alexander Sethon, or Sidon, who performed the werk ef\transmuta- 
tienybefore.a person of the name of Housan, who related. the fact to 
‘Vander Linden, the grandfatherof the physician of that name.—3. 
Another named ‘Fhomas de \Vagan, born in England» iw sixteen 
undred «and pene who, : it is an anid, .was in the practice of;cor- 
peng eden aner te ‘ ui “hiuevkiieu £@. vivant 
"Fhe: success that alpanel the. diaiakdtediebent sabbdiieal: sedi 
eines by Paracelsus and: his’ followers, im certain cases, was produc- 
tive-of some permanently good effects; fordt induced several nem of 
ability: to: enter into. the inquiry, and to write useful works onthe 
preparation of chemical medicines. Such are the writings of Crol- 
Jins, Schroder, Zwlfer, Glaser, Tachinius, Lemery, &c. aud: the 
Pharmacopeie, pubjished by several faculties of medicine. 
‘About this time, Glauber, a German chemist; by turning his at- 
tention to the examination of the residues of ebemical operations, 
which fonmer operators! bad always thrown aside as useless, and 
distinguished by the names'of caput mortuum-or terra damnata, rei 
dered an essential service to chemistry. ‘Thus it was _— the salt 
which‘ bears: Glauber's-naime, came to be discovered. » 
1 -fmong: the chemists of ‘this time must be ianmtiodilts eaten ot 
‘Va Hotment, famous for-his opiiions .in medicine, aud the chemical 
actions he his’ propagated ; also Borrichius, 2 Danish physivign auth 
chemist; who‘ fret discovered and — the me pate inaming 


oils with nitrous acid. 
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From this period chemistry, every: where now, began, 40 assume a 
new. face, It had mot hitherto: been treated philosophically. Phe 
chemical arts -had been deseribed, medical formule had-beea given, 
and the mature of metals aad. been laboriously imquired into; with a 
view. to, the making of gold, or-of the universal. medicines but 
nothing, more had. beea doue.’ The facts ascertained: sere many, 
but ne .oue had, yet collected them, and, as the celebrated Mavquer 
happily observes; “ there were many branches of chemistry<in being, 
though the science itself was not-yct:in existence,” ~~. + 6 tun! AM 
» In our own country, Lord Verulam, formed plans for promoting 
the sciences in general, especially those which related to the study of 
nature,» He\seon found that chemistry might turn’ out one. of. the 
most useful and comprehensive branches of natural philosophy, and 
pointed out the means of its improvement.. Mr. Boyle .wasjif 
possible,.a genius superior even to Lord. Verulam, ‘and was borwthe 
very. day he died. Elis circumstances were opulent, and his:inelina- 
tion led.him entirely to the study-of nature by experiment, -Heeon- 
sidered the weight, spring, and qualities of the air; wrote-on bydre- 
statics, <kc.-and was possessed of that happy penetsation so--well 
suited: to expetimental philosophy, which deduces the) most usefdl 
truths from the most simple, and seemingly insignificat:-faets) Ais 
chemistry, was his favourite pursuit, ke spared:mo pains to \progure 
from the chemists of the greatest, note, the knowledge-of eurioud ex- 
periments, and entertained a number ‘of operators constantly about 
him: His discoveries are related in an easy stite, and) though rather 
capious,!) free frem- that mysterious air, which formerly prevailed 
among chemical writings ; nor does he conceal any thing, except.gome 
partioulars. which. were communicated to him .amder seetecy, ;and 
the knowledge of which might do more harmtham good., He showed 
the necessary connection betweem philosepliy and the arts, andshid, 
that by attending the shop.of a workman, he learned more philosaply 
than he had done in the schools. His writings. display an universal 
taste for the study of nature, which bud new made some.advances.in 
the other parts of the worldga~s wellas in England. . Lustev’ 13 dyn. 
Towards the middle of the seventeenth century, James Bamer, 
physician to the king of Poland, arrauged the principal. knowe dacts 
in .a methodical manner, and added observations of his) ews tim his 
Philosophical .Chemistry..The werk. of | this learned: mancds the 
mere valuable on account of his being the first persom.whe formed a 
302 
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complete Body of chemistry, and rvaked it -among-the ‘seiences, 
Bohnius, or Bohh,'a ‘po fessor-at ‘Leipsic, likewise cowposed a Dook of 
scientific’ chemistry, which | hed-grent success, ahd: was for-a tong 
fine thé Uhly elementary book oh this subject. 6 6) fm or UHt 

On ‘the art! of metatturey, oneof the first and best wuthors is 
Aerie?” Hewes born in a village in Messina,‘ cowutry abounding 
#4 mides and thetallurgic works, which he describes exactly and 
copioasly.. Lisatus, Erker, Sehinder, Sclutter, Hettkel,'&c. heave 
also written on metallurgy, and ‘described the art of assaying metals. 
Anthony Neri, Dr. Menet, and the fanrous Kunckel, who discovered 
the phosphortis of urine, have described very fully the arts of making 
glass, cttaméls, imitation of precious stones, &c. but their writings, 
hs Well @s' those of succeeding chemists, are not free from the delw 
¥ions 6f*alchemy; so true it is, thet aw obstinate and inveterate 
Malady never disappears at once. Soon after this, however, the 
Webewtical frensy was i great danger, by its being attucked by uiany 
Powerful antagonists, who contributed to rescue the science of che- 
secon diane evil, which at‘ once disgraved it-and retarded its 
iprogress. ‘Among thesé the most distinguished are ‘Kircher, «a 
Jesuit, and Conringius, a physician, who wrote with moeli apes 
‘tion and success against the alchemists. 

About: A: D. 1660, the society, afterwards named: royal, \\was 
formed by a number of gentlemen who were unwilling to engage in 


‘the civil wars, and being struck with the extensive views of! Lori 


Verulam, and Mr. Boyle, contributed niuch ‘to their experiments. 
‘This example appeared so noble, and the design 99 good, that it dras 
singe ‘been followed by all the civilized stutes of Europe, and. has 
met with the protection of their respective soveréigns;' and from 
these, chemistry has received several improvements. In France. 
Geoffroy, Keaumur, &¢. came to be distinguished ; and'in Germany, 


-Margraaff, Potts, and others, have made 2 considerable figure ‘in 


those societies. Hoffman and Glaser, deserve also to be particularly 
hoticed: but it is te the celebrated, though Sanaa e eet, 
that chemistry is particularly indebted. « 

Joachim» Beecher, of Spires, a man of the most extensive genius, 
‘physiaian'to the elector of Bavaria, went far beyond: all thove who 
had appeared before him. He withdrew ehemistry from the narrow 
kinits of-phatwary, to which it bad heretofore been ‘confined, aud 
shewed ite Goipectioh. with.all the phenomena -of matire. The 
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theory of’ the formation ‘of metals, the phenomena of:fernrenfa tion ; the 
laws ‘6f*putrefuction, ‘were’ alt comprehended and developed by his 
superior wénius, and even a great part of the discoveries sade itn this 
day, pointed out by conjéetutei! His work -is-eutitled: Pivysica 
Subterrania” ‘but like most benefactors of mankind whoorddke | the 
beaten‘track, its euthor was s0'persecuted and despised: ‘that be fied 
from His Yativeconitry, ‘retire’ to England, und died of a*broken 
heart in® Lontoti, it 1692." Histheety, however, was ddoptedtiyca 
celebrated physician, whuse name fires a niost brilfant poet of 
chemistry. <font Ele ie pnetiteys 
“J, Earnest Stahl, the first phydietas to the king of Prossia, tinder: 
took to: comment on and intprove the doctrine of ‘Beecher; and: tijs 
works ‘have ‘gained him immortal gfory: In ‘the épinion.of théesetwe 
authors, fire enters into the contposition of alt inflemmable*badiex, 
into metals, ‘antl most minerals; and in that condensed and fizal 
state, they called it flogiston, or latent fire, to‘distinguish it frour its 
condition, when in a free state. ote LE” CM Cia Tbe serge 
|The theory of Stahl was leng followed by the whole chemical 
world, and received a new accession of strength fromthe two .cele- 
brated brothers: M. M. —— to whom chemistry owed its origin stn 
France. tA oA) donuhd Dabodok bis aol? 
«The: illustrious Macquer, contributed in a most immense degree 
to this science, by his most excellent works; which are! withthe 
Anny justice esteemed in every part of Europes: 0% bivio ods 
) Buerhuave, in the midst of- numberless oecapations, cultivatéd 
shantnty, ‘and composed a celebrated and profound: work»ou this 
seience. “He was the first who attempted the analysis of vegetables. 
Although the Stablian theory had been:strenuousl ymaimtamet ‘by 
nearly all the chemists of Europe,’ for upwards ef a icehtury; and 
continued to be supported by Doctor Priestly, and mawy of) his fol- 
lowers in this and other countries, yet, to the honour of ourtage}we 
may venture to say, the doctrine of flogistom is r.ow nearly-explod - 
ed. Entirely busied in demonstrating the existence of flogiston, and 
following it through ali-its combinations, Stahi ‘seen to luve ‘over- 
looked ‘the influence of the air inthe greatest part of the: phenomena, 
in which he attributes so won’ ‘an’ energy to a 
principle. ae ae oi sag8 Ded 
But ‘to procead in this: edphaiates, according to the order of time 
in which the leading facts were ascertained, we sliall first mention. 
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that Dr. Black, .our late. ilkgstrious: Professor of Chemistry, in the 
University of Edinburgh, about theaniddle.of ast century; observed, 
that certain substances, such as, marble, chalk, aud limestone, when 
submitted: to the- process of fire, lost half. their former weight; and, 






- when treated with acids, the compound weighed Jess «than. before, 


Hence, : it): became evident, that something was,lost; and, from a 
strict chemical analysis, he proved. this something fo be a permanently 
elastic fluid, which. he termed fixed \air ; deprived,of, which,. the 
residue, was caustic, or quicklime, capable ef corroding ehh. aeime} 
and vegetable substances. 193 
Hitherto, the existence: of fixed. air, .and_ its: danhiontion with 
bodies,, was ,only .conjectured, and uo philosopher, since, Van Hel- 
mont's time, had adopted this opinion. Doetor) Rutherford, how- 
ever, extended. this inquiry, and determined the difference between 
tixed air.and agotic, gas, by some called. mephetic © or phogisticated 
air, which is found to constitute about seventy-two parts. in the bun- 


dred of common atmospheric air. : ioghve’ eho’ fils 
phogeeh tou! wie? (4 (To be continued.) j a ee eT 
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ON A PARTIAL SUBSTITUTE FOR BRITISH. OAK. 

ba gig) Qi es a 

To THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 

Sir, th PS I on 4 


IN) your Magazine for July last, I notived aletter, signed Wy Bi, 
on the great decline of British oak, and calling the attention of your 
readers to this subject, so intimately connected with the furtherance 
of our arts,:manufaetures und commerce... It is pretty-.generally 
allowed, that no substitute can equal the British oak in ship building, 
yet the consumption thereof “y be materially lessened by: economiz- 
ing in the use of it. 

In some former numbers of your work, I remember seeing a te- 
commendation of iron for various purposes to which oak isichiefly 
applied at present, brt on this subject I shal! not endeavour te -com- 
ment. » krwillsimply call the attention. of your readers to the eon- 
verting the firof our Canadian territory to the purposes of building 
suck vessels; \as are not wanting for any amazing strengthior length 
of service » and having by me at present some. very vuseful..observa- 
tions by a foreign writer on the subject, L think they are'not inappli- 
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cable: to our purpose, ‘leaving the result to:these nautical mechanics 
conversant in the merits.of the case, 6h) wm aloe 

aft) puike,” says M, Duerest, f at - Copenhagen; in :1799,\ a vessel 
of; five byndred tons entirely of fir planks, an:anch and @ half thick. 


For threa.years successively it has navigated the North Seas, which - 


are reckoned the most boisterous in Europe; and it ‘weathered a tre- 
mendous gale in the Baltic in 1801,' when a great number of mer- 
chant'ships perished. »-On entering the port of Havre, the following 
year it struek on the pier, and no one on board expected to be stved; 
however the ship righted, and entered the harbour without: maving 
staved a single plank or sprung a nail,” 

''Thesexpence of building this vessel was just half what-it would 
have cost had it been built of oak, the hull does not weigh above 
half that ofa common merchantman, which, when of four dromdred 
tons burthen, is said to weigh two hundred tons; thus, by-diminish- 
ing the weight, we should have, with the saine cargo, vessels which 


when well constructed, ought to sail as fast. as the best frigates, An. 
objection having beeu made hat, vessels thus built could not last long, 


4s the intermediate planks, by wanting air, would soon heat and rot, 
I had one of the ports opened, and found that the inside, planks. 
were unuch sounder than the others, ‘“ Building, with fir’ planks jis 
incomparably more solid than building with squared timber, and by 
being as cheap again we, might employ our immense | forests ‘in the 
Pyrennees and Verges to great advantage.” The danger arising from 
sptinging leaks is entirely avoided ; and by the lightness. of the tim- 
her ous armed vessels might be made to sail as fast as our present 
frigates. 

- | asghort the t use of oak timber.might be entirely confined to the 
navy, consequently we should have it much cheaper ; and the eco- 
nomy in the construction of merchantmen is a very material object, 
as they might not require any repairs for twelve or fifteen! years, 
Though line-of-battle ships. could not be built of fir, yetthe navy 


night use it for.vessels armed en flute, and for = hasta net attached 


to. a squadron.” 
_ Severalcfir frigates and brigs, which were some years ichice built 


hy order of government, have more than answered the expectations 
which. were)then entertained of them, “These vessels were built on a 

speculation of. wearing sis. yeara, meee ib isa Jenown’ ifact that Pat 

have move sham douhled) that. tines: (oitgw muryrot s + 
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The sound reasoning ofthese observations. | think sufficient to be 
made applicable as well to'this country,” for although we -are wot yet 
distresstd f0t dake timber, ‘yer by ecouemiving time! we shiWbé able 
to coutiterhet thé great'increase in‘the consumption terest, during 





the présent wer; did: ‘the verteinty dhat the present’ penerution|! and 


eveh sévetl'to come, cam pever bénefit by the greatest exertions: of 
planting?) siintrotaygsiterber xgp? oles olctiqenl) -o/ velameqe velar 
to feo ont Your's, &c. attour: > 

PIPIONS  Padeey tines! anand deb) dag) Jaghe! on vag) Ga i ’ 
“Portsmouth: a PR Hak Despetpe ob do boqape :) aide: abtorbeyeard 
ae cnpas nea ,; bovis este 4 dordw - 
TERUG Patt oh 4 Geis Je ReiW : booidpbud Yen saserd-esiht 
“Yigal yo BLEACHING, OF LINEN. 
TOTHE RDTTOR OF THE PRA DESMAN; ORTOMMERCTAU MAGAZINE, 
Davi gi, bee CELTS - ved be oe etl ok wiujkear eslene 
OBSERVING in ‘yout Magazine for October; 4 die oH Biedching 
of linen, | in which one of your correspondents expiretev"4 oubt is’ 
to the efficay of the 'iddctn ietholt df ttedevithy Hileny dtd "Ebttdns, 
as particularly [practised ta SOU” ad “Téetanid, TR pitshee to 
state 2 few elreuimstanices which hive ‘ete to' mij kHibWfetige' bi the 
ubject, and whiel’ Be perhaps may'‘tonsider a'satisf¥éfory sbfutfoh 


y ; o'giie wre vile fd iv iit 4 . 
of his query. ‘ ed Teta? bbae novedi w asijauos 


It is well Known that “alt vegetable dotouity #¥ eayible UP” Behily 
discharged by the oxygenated’ miitidtid”deld : ‘now the pride Gf 
the new method of bleaching ‘being founded oti ‘this’ Bifeuritahee st 
admits a Better, cheaper, "and ‘far nibke exPeditions aperitioh ith By 
"former means can possibly be obtained. “The only dodbPtier- 
fore which can arise as to its efheady, is “Whether fife Balt *podeds 
does. or dloes not inj Ire the quality’ of the breached substadter*T 
cannot allow that ‘the’ instances addiiced ‘by"your CorrespUhideiit are 
to the point, having no doubt that in’ those ’cdses* the” caliée°arid 
ah had been, ihe managed ‘ih’ the blédehta?y that 6tyze- 
in 


any former 


‘muriatic act “ha "Deen eniployéd, Withdut’ a prdper combi. 


substance td neutralize It, as it was T Believelar fitet 


peas, “in Prdtices" ot that! the” weutedtfzatow’ Met Wad th 
Beeps 


itl a hott aw rere be "the tine OFits 
intrgdgiion, $ inte , perfected “ae now is HY thé’comiprete 
saturafign ail act with Tine, ‘aid ThE COhsequéit eatire reni6AL 


SPD? 4 


of the pernicious effects referred’ tos tay peed! foherat and oni ives- 
. & “ 2 : 
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fully adopted in France, ,and in.our manufacturing counties of Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire, &¢., as well as in Ireland and Scotland; and it 
is, J believe; at this.time rapidly increasing every where in extent and 
utility; its-effects being.peculiarly beveficial in promoting a quick 
cixculation of capital, by greatly accelerating the. process uf whiten- 
ing cotton, linens, paper, &e¢. and possessing this advantage, that 
the operation is capable of being continued during the winter 
months, 
—Mam ready to admit that difficulties arising from ignorance and 
+ prejudice at first impeded the progress of this method, difficulties 
which, however, immediately yield whenever its preemineut advan- 
tages become well understood. What et least tells more strongly in 
its favour than any theoretical argument, is, that many highly re- 
spectable manufacturers, whose establishments are on most extensive 
scales, continue to use it, which they certainly would not do had its 
effects, been found, during a series of years, to deteriorate the quality 
of the manufacture, 

»ohymay_ add, that the expence of the new mode of bleaching i is of 
late, I am informed, much reduced by a considerable diminution in 
the price of gne, of the principal ingredients, manganese, in conse- 
mence of the. mines which have been recently discovered ‘in’ the 
counties of Devon and Cornwall, by Messrs. Fox and Williams, of 
Falmonth, and some others, These mines now produce large quan- 
tities of, manganese of an excellent quality, to which experience has 
abundant!y proved the necessity of paying strict attention, if it be 
wished to insure to the operation complete success. Inferior man- 
ganese,is sometimes mixed with a small portion of lime, which, from 
the. rapid disengagement of the carbonic acid gas, or fixed air eon- 
tained in it, may injure, if not eutirely spoil the process; and even 
should the foreign substance be of itself innocent, yet a less quantity 
of oxygen will be given out, or a greater proportion of manganese will 
occasion an unnecessary waste of acid. 1 do not wish to trespass on the 
paticnce of your correspondent, but as a well-wisher to the manufac- 
tures of my country, I desire to see the prejudice in favour of the old 
method more completely surmounted in some parts of England, and 
haye therefore ventured to enter more fully on the subjéct thin I 
should otherwise have done, and. articularly to ) advert to the ‘care 
that, is requisite to obserye in t preparation of the ' Wledthing 
liquid, lest peradvepture . the plan ‘itself be condemned, ‘When the 
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fault may attach either to the materials, or the want of attention in 
pfeparing them. 

I believe no one will for a moment pretend to dispute that the 
Scotch bleachers know and consult their own intérest, as well as 
their more southern competitors; these have, however, for a long 
period, adopted the new method, and I have every reason to think 
that their enterprise has in this instance, as in many others, been 
crowned by the most complete success. 

T an, Sir, 
Your's, &e. 


A NEW SUBSCRIBER. 
London, 3d Nov, 1811. 


re 
DESCRIPTION OF THE PUBLIC FUNDs. 


NAPY Five per Cent. Annuities, produced from about fifty millions 
of stock, partly formed out of navy bills, converted in 1781 into 
stock, bearing interest at five per cent.—whence the name. 

Four per Cent. Consolidated Annuities, produced from about the 
same! quantity of stock as the last, bearing interest at four per cent: 
as the title indicates; these annuities are called consols, or consoli- 
dated from the stock, having been formed by the consolidation of 
several debts of the government. 

Tlave per Cent. Reduced Annuities, produced by about one hen- 
dred and seventy millions of stock, formed from several debts thit 
originally bore a higher rate of interest, but which, on various ¢én- 
ditions, has been reduced to the rate which the name of the stock 
expresses. : 

Three per Cent. Consolidated Annuities, prodyced by about four 
hundred millions of stock, formed by the consolidation of several 
stocks, bearing interest at three per cent. 

.N.B, When the word consols is indefinitely used, it is always un- 
derstood as meaning these annuities. 

Three per Cent. Imperial Annuities, produced by about ‘eight 
millions of stock, created by loans to the Emperor of Germany, with 
the security of the interest being paid by the governmeut ofthis 
country, whenever the Emperor shall fail in his engagement: 

Five per Cent: Trish Annuities; ptoduced by about two millions of 
stock, formed by loans for the use of Iyeland before the Union, 
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Bank Stock is a capital of nearly twelve millions, with which the 
company at the bank has accommodated government with various 
joans, and with which they carry on the banking business, purchase 
bullion, &c. The dividends on bank stock ate now ten per cent. 
so that the profits of the company are nearly twelve hundred thousand 
pounds per annum. — 

India Stock, forms the trading capital of the East India company, 
consisting of six millions, producing an annual dividend of twelve 
and one-half per cent. 

South Sea Stock and Annuities, consisting of, and produced from 
a capital of nearly twenty millions. The greater part of this is lent 
to government, for which the South Sea company receives three per 
cent, but from the increase of other profits, the dividends to the pre- 
prictors is three and one-half per cent. 


THE TERMINABLE ANNUITIES ARE, 


Bank Long Annuities, so called from the annual payment being 
from their origin, made payable at the bank, and from their being 
granted for a greater period than other terminable anguities.. These 
annuities extend to the year 1900, aud the annual payments are 
about eleven hundred. thousand pounds. 

Imperial Short Annuities, formed in the same manner, and on the 
sume conditions as the Imperial three per cent. annuities ; they 
extend to. May, 1808, and amount to two hundred and thirty thou- 
sand peunds per annum. 

Besides the permanent loans to government which have created 
the perpetual annuities, various sums have been raised from time to 
time as temporary loans, on what are called Excheguer Bills, from 
their beiug made payable at the Treasury of the Exchequer, 

Exchequer Bilis ave issued for different husidreds or thousands of 
pounds, and bear an interest of three pence halfpenny per cent. per 
day, from the day of their date, to the time they are advertised to be 
paid off. 

Navy Bills ave merely bills of exchange, drawn at ninety days 
date, and are given by the commissioners of the navy, forthe anvelint 
of supplies fer the use of that department, and the interest upon 
those amounts to three pewee per cent. per day. 

Andia Bonds are issused by the East India company, and.bear an 
interest of five per cent, per annum. 

, 3R2 
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Omnium is a term denoting the different stocks formed’ by ¥foan, 
while any part of the loan remains unpaid. Yor example ;"Suppdse 
twenty millions of money are to be raised, atid for every one himuted 
pounds in mony, are to be given one hundred pounds’ stock’ it the+ 
three per cents.; fifty pounds stock in the four per cents. ; and six’shil: 
lings and three peice per cent. in the Long Annuities: then if any per- 
son engages’ to advance ten thousand pounds in money, npon paying 
the first instalment, (for the money is usually advanced atthe rate of 
about ten per cent. per month, till the whole is paid) he will vecelp, 
three receipts, which separately contain an engagement, to the’ person 
possessing | them, one ten thousand pounds stock in’ the ' thréé’ per 
cents,; five thousand pounds stock in the four per cents.; — 
thirty-one pounds ten shillings stock in the Long Annuities, upon ‘the 
whole of the instalments being paid. While these three receipts are’ 
sold together, and before the whole of the instalments have beew 
paid, they are called omnium, as they are made up of all the several 
stocks. 

Scrip i ig a term given to each of the receipts of the omnium,’ whca 
they are sold separately; thus, in the foregoing supposition, if ‘the’ 
receipt containing the engagement to transfer ‘thé’téen | thousaiid: 
pounds in the three per cents. be sold without the other two receipts; 
this would be called the sale of scrip. Immediately the whole 
of the instalments upon any scrip is paid, the transfer of the stdck 
is made to him that holds it, and there is and ellowed tiwrasy 
prompt ‘payment. OUT HE 

“When the stock created by any loan is formed in ‘thy one’ sort of 
stock, there is, properly speaking, no omnium; though wom = 
misnomer, the scrip receipt is called by that name. 

By the word stock was originally meant a particular sum of 
money contributed to, the establishing a fund, to enable a company 
to carry on a certain trade, by means of which the person became a 
partner in that trade, and received a share of the profit made there- 
by, in proportion to his share-of the moncy so employed, . But, this 
term has been extended farther, though improperly, , to signify any 
sum, of money which has been lent to the government, on condition 
of receiving | certain interést, till ‘the monty is repaid, rahe’ witeh 
im makes. a part of the national debt. “As'the seéurity "both Of the gé- 
vernment and. of the public companies'is esteemed preferable tovthat 
of any private person, as the'stocks are “négotidbile and ttay be “sofd 
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ut any time, and as the interest is always punctually paid when due ; 
so . they, are thereby enabled to borrow money on a lowér ‘interest 
than, what coald be obtained from lending it to private persons, When 
there; must always be some danger of losing both ‘pritieipat and 
interest, . 





a 
Sitti jooe 


‘ON WATER-PROOF COATING, FOR ‘SHOES. 
AND BOOTS. ©) 208) jou ster aa» 


Turner is sufficient evidence and experience of the dang rs A 


‘getting wet feet.’ In an uncertain irregular climate like ours, it 


must therefore be a matter of much importance, that shoes and boots 


should be rendered water-tight, or impervious to moisture. m4 
this view, various couspositions lave been recommended ; ‘but'So" 
as, my own experience, and that of many friends, may bé relied on, abe 
following, which is taken from an American agricultural © Gof! 
auswers the purpose more effectually than any other. The Wes 
England,dishermen,-we are informed, use it for their boots, arid thé 
husbandmen, for their shoes ; and find that it not only ‘excludes ‘the 
Water, but preserves the leather. “ My shoes,” says “the author, 
“have been served with it seven years, and in no one instance have 
let ia,water or dampness.” atte 
Take one piut of boiled lintseed oil, half a pound ‘of ‘mutton suet, 
six, ounces of clear bees-wax, and four ounces of r rosin; ‘helt bntf 
mix these ingredients well over a slow fire. Shoes and boots, when 
quite sound, clean, and dry, are to be a little warnied, ‘ahd’ then 
payed over with this stuff (likewise a little warined). The Farmer 
used to do it with a painter’s brush. mt 


a 


mae ys 
ANSWER TO THE QUERY ON BLEACHING OF" 
LINEN, &e. | eaeed 


sett 
toTHE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, ! 

Ina auswer to the ‘‘ Query on bleaching of Linen,” &e. ‘that Wp: 
peared jiu your Magazine for October Jast. The i injury done td the 


ifebrie of the cloth, either linen or. -cottoh, by the new ‘niethbitt 
tbleachiug by oxygenated muriatic acid, or its variations, arises arises fiom 


’ 
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" the hasty process generally used, and from neglect in the operation, 


The goods, either linen or cotton, should be first well washed in 
water, then carefully looked over to see if the weaver has greased, 
or oiled any part, if he has, then those places should be well washed 
with soft warm water aud soap. The goods should then be im- 
mersed in a warm caustic alkaline ley, for at least twelve hours ; this 
will loosen the fibres of the cloth, the filth and grease will quit the 
fabric, and the goods be prepared for the further operation of 
bleaching ; after being well washed (if in summer) they should be 
exposed on the grass to bleach for at least a week, then taken up and 
washed, and boiled in caustic alkaline ley, then washed, and the 
finishing white may then be got by immersing the cloth in a weak 
oxygenated muriatic acid, washed, and then run through diluted 
vitriolic acid, washed thoroughly and dried up. 

Instead of pursuing the above method, the common practice is to 
take the cloth, just as it comes from the weaver, with all the filth, 
paste, oil, and grease in it, just give the cloth a washing in water, 
and then immerse it into a strong bleaching liquor of oxygenated 
muriatic acid, perhaps give the goods a slight washing in water, dry 
them up, and send them off to London by the waggon, anda letter 
by the post, advising the commission house of their being sent off, 
with a bill enclosed, drawing for two-thirds of the value. The evil 
consequences: that result from this hasty and injudicious method is, 
that the cloth not being cleansed fram the filth by caustic alkali, the 
bleaching liquor gives it only a surface white, and if kept’on hand a 
little while, turns brown again. 

If the. cloth. is given out by drapers to calico printers, to ‘be 
printed, stains arise in those parts of the cloth in which the oil or 
paste remain, and which no subsequent bleaching will ever remove ; 
the fabric of the cloth is much injured by the application of a 
bleaching liquor so very stroug as they must make it, ‘to produce a 
white by this method ; and the neglect of sowering the goods, leaves 
the bleaching liquor that remains in the cloth the power of acting on 
thé fabric; Which it most certainly will so soon as the goods become 
perfectly dry. I have seen fine white quilting, (so much sought after 
and purchased by foreigners at a high price,) made so very rotten, 
as haxdly to bear their own weight, aud fall to pieces on the first im- 
mersion in warm water. If the bleachers for the sake of expedition 
do.coutinue to pursue this method, they will most assuredly bring 
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both linen and cotton bleached articles into universal disréspect, 
both at home and abroad, to the great injury of the cotton trade in 
general. 

If you can find an opportunity to insert the above with corrections, 
or an abridgment thereof, (if possible) in your valuable Magazine, it 
may call the attention of those most interested to the correcting a 
great and growing evil, and ultimately benefit the manufacturer and 
bleacher, At present the bleacher is at more cost by making his 
bleaching liquor so very strong to effect his purpose, than he would 
be ‘at! by’ pitrsuing the process I have laid down. All the differerice 
to him ‘would be in the time it would take up, which perhaps would 
be a fortnight or three weeks, but that would be amply made up by 
the repute the article would be held in, and the consequent increased 
demand. 


Tam, Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
J. W.T. 
November 12, 1811. 
ee ly 





|, OBSERVAT IONS UPON THE SUBJECT OF 
STATE LOTTERIES. 





SO.THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZANE. 
Sik, 


‘THE. continuance of an evil of so much moment as that of State 
Lotteries, has freqtiently excited the surprise of many who are other- 
wise ‘aniicably disposed to support the government of their country, 
in whiitsoever hands its executive administration may be placed. I 
am not of the number of those fastidious partizans, who think nothing 
can be right hut what is of their own appointment, and consequently 
distlaim the fuyputation of every wish to calummiate those who at 
present direct the affairs of the nation. Whether one party or an- 
other nmy predominate in conducting the concerns of the body 
politic, ¢an ‘be of little importance to the present argument, since it 
isa Kitdwif fict that all partiés have availed themselves, when in the 
possessidh Uf power, of the ptblie propensity to lotteries. I cannot, 
biéveforé! subseribe to the remarks of those, who state: their exist- 
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enge jin,,a, way, which, can only affect the persons who. may at, any 
time be tbe, confidential servants of the public. In speaking, of ikem 
as evils “ of their own creation,” the injustice of the insinuations, as 
at.any.time applicable only to the persons in possession of , power, 
whatsoever their political principles may be, must be manifest and 
obvious, . They are equally applicable to the friends or foes of every 
party, and the futility of such an indiscriminate censure cannot escape 
the most, common attention. 

.,In what respects ‘they have only a choice of evils,” does not 
plainly appear, in, general, from the reasoning of those who are ready 
to. indulge in unfounded speculations ; and how this applies, in parsti- 
eular to the fact of excessive taxation, is somewhat problematical. 
Every. general good is, attended with some partial evil, ,'Fhe 
matter of state lotteries I apprehend to be of this complexion, . Ex- 
cessive taxation, instead of encouraging, naturally checks the incon- 
siderate adventurer in state lotteries. Their long continuance Seems 
more to be the effect of the public propensity for speculation, than 
any emolument which the state, at least for along series of, years, 
received from them. Are any set of ministers to be blamed for con- 
yentiag this propensity to benefit the financial operations, of ,the 
nation, when, without this opportunity, they would be liable jto, the 
imposition of interested individuals, in similar PRL 
greater certainty of loss and disadvantage. 

That the disadvantage of state lotteries is great, is admitted... Bat 
re not every individual know, that, whilst a contractor will engege 

to give. a. premium of, five or six pounds, more or less, upon; exch 
ticket, whether the whole consists of twenty, or thirty, or. forty 
thousand, or even of the small number of six thousand five, hundyed, 
the advanced price upon each has been commonly double the, in- 
trinsic, value, and frequently beyond. that, for many years past, 
though it. is known. that such value of each is no more than. ten 
pounds? The public propensity is equally known to the contractors 
and.to the official servants of government ; and why the latter are.to 
~be blamed, for giving way to that propensity, appears problematical 
even in a,moral, view.. But that is not the point I am desirous of 
discussing. That propensity is, an established fact; otherwise the 
coutractors would never consent to give such.a premium for the pre- 
ference, nor could, they. add to jit,a large profit upon each whole 
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ticket, anda still greater one ‘upon all those tickets which are 
divided ‘into shares, for the accommodation ‘of Small ‘adventurers, 
‘wete they not fully satisfied of such a disposition. 
‘°" Baterprise isso general a spirit in the metropolis’ ofthe émpire, 
‘tliat it Seems next to’ impossible for its inhabitants’ to exist “without 
“it” Look at its Walls, and the shatters of every empty stidp from 
“oné énd of London to the other, and this will be demonstrated 
beyond possibility of contradiction. Can you pass along the streets, 
“fa any direction, fifty yards, without having one or more bills thrust 
itd your hand, unless you are so sturdy and rude as to’ résist them, 
6f‘so'timid and fearful as to shrink from the idea of receiving them. 
Tf ‘the latter, such persons are unfit to walk along the streets of this 
‘distinguished city, and we cannot possibly consider peary “as proper 
“objects of our observation. 
How far sach instances of enterprise “ slacken the sinews of re- 
gular and useful industry,” to say the least of it, is extremely ‘proble- 
‘matical. “Let us look at the bulk of adventurers in enterprises. Is 
“it tot a spirit of activity which is the principal incitement? However 
“they ‘may’ mistake their object, I have ino hesitation in réplying to 
‘Sudh an’ ehiquiry in the'affirmative. The merchant, worth fen thou- 
* aid ‘pounds, is possessed with a spirit of enterprise to double his 
‘‘pRoperty'; and it may be right to admit, with better grounds of suc- 
cess than are presented by a léttery. What, then? It’ is still a 
"Spirit of enterprise. The lottery also excites a spirit of enterprise. 
‘The’ chances ‘of ‘the latter are more disproportioned ; but they are 
Within ‘the limits of possibility. ‘The merchant, in’ speculative pro- 
( Jects;‘may fail. The lottery-adventurer also may fail. ‘ But, still, 
the "spirit of enterprise is not subdued. Both one and the other 
again and again adventure. The mathematical’ chance of success is 
“never considered.’ One thing, indeed, is certain—some person must 
* gueceed ii the lottery adventure ; but it is less certain that any shall 
“gueceed in the mercantile speculation.’ ' In the receut condition of 
‘stich ‘speculations, the risks have been gredt, and the blanks have 
“been'serious. ‘No such event has happened to’ the other. If spetu- 
~ lationis-of this nature have been at all injurious, they have béen t6m- 
patutively trifling! | 1f the unsuccessful merchant tes been teripited 
“té thake ati effort for redeeming his tosses in # profestional capacity, 
- by“adventutes ‘ina | lottery, ‘and “has beet’ equatty’ unsuccessful in 
that species of speculation, he has done it with the ‘best intention, 
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and, generally speaking, should that want of success compel that 
dernier resort of a WHEREAS, the creditor will not, perhaps, on an 
average, suffer tro-pence in the pound from any adventures of this 


sort. 

Having stated these cursory remarks, amongst many others which 
might baye been adyanced, and on which 1 may probably be tempted 
to enlarge in future, I am desirous of superseding the remark, that I 
am advecating the cause of lotteries. So far is that from being the 
case, that: my. answer has been already anticipated. Even when 
we have the boasted advantage continually set before us, that the 
price of.a whole ticket is only nineteen guineas, though the intrinsic 
value is-no:moré than ten pounds; the purchase of every ticket 
divided; into shares, considerably exceeds the double of that certain 
value. This enhancement of price is occasioned by various causes ; ’ 
as tiie premium given to government, for which they have to pay 
salaries. of comimissioners and ‘many other contingent expences, the 
expences of contractors, such as printing and distributing bills, ad- 
vertising in newspapers, commission to country agents, large estab-- 
lishment of houses, clerks, &c. which must be supported and main-’ 
tained’ from the additional profits: imposed. From four to five 
guineas morc per ticket are at least added to the government price, 
on these accounts ; and, though it may not perhaps be in the power of 
the contracting offices fo afford the tickets and shares at niuch less 
than the current price; under all these circumstances, in a moral ' 
view, I can by no means stipport the severe censures in which ‘some 
over-weening zealots have presumptuously indulged, merely to de- 
monstrate their own rigid austerity, not barely at the expence of com- 
mon sense, but of every principle consistent with human liberty, and 
the mutual relations of civil society. 

Your's, &c. M. M. 
$a 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 


Sir, 


T HE following Essay on the Banking and Money-lending system 
in times preceding our own, extracted from a foreign work, is 
hereby transmitted for insertion in your Miscellany. Considering 
that Lombard-street, in the metropolis of the United Kingdoms, - 
is still eminent for its number of bankers, beyond any other in‘Lon- 
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don, it may probably be acceptable to your readers on m that account, 
as. pointing to their original, full 
I am, Sir, 
Your’s, &c. 
JoM. 


t 


ON THE BANKING AND MONEY- LENDING TRADE, FROM THB 
PERIOD OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


WHEN, after the year 1100, many of the cities of Italy, especially 
in Lombardy, Tuscany, and the territory of Genoa, began to raise 
their heads, and form themselves into republics, their citizens applied 
themselves to the augmentation not only of the wealth of the state, 
but of their private property. For this purpose many arts of great 
utility were introduced, and extensive commerce was carried on by 
sea and land. The Venetians, Genoese, and Pisans, particularly 
distinguished themselves in the latter pursuit ; and in general, all who 
possessed superior industry and sagacity were intent upon every mode 
of gain. The Tuscans, and particularly the Florentines, yielded to 
none in acuteness of understanding and the faculty of supporting 
labour; and not content with the profits of their manufactures, they 
began to traffic beyond the limits of Italy. The loan of money upon 
interest appeared to them a ready way to wealth, and in time it be- 
came their principal and favourite occupation. To their exorbitant 
gains in this trade may probably be imputed the great power to 
which the Florentine republic arose in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and the splendour and civilization of the capital. Several 
companies, enumerated by Villani as commercial houses in Florence, 
exercised this traffic of money under the name of bankers. That 
historian also records that they all failed, through a vast loan to king 
Edward ILL. of England, who was prevented by his wars from repay- 
ing it. No sooner, however, was one company dissolved, than an- 
other, allured by the hope of better fortune was established, Other 
people, pefceiving the profits made by lending money, also betook 
themselves to the same occupation, spreading themselves: principally 
through France and England, where was the greatest demand. They 
carried thither various kinds of merchandize, but their ehief trattic 
consisted in usurjous loans. Inthe thirteenth century the citizens of 
Asti were noted as the richest in Lombardy, and dealt largely in 
the money trade, . Other cities of Italy partook of it: and because 
3582 
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the greater part. of the: travelling, merchants came frow Lombardy 
and Tuscany, both in Franee and Italy, they, bore..the general name: 
of Lombards and Tuscans.-The court of Rome also made use of 
them as collectors of its revenues in those countries. A letter of 
pope Gregory IX. is extant, dated 1233, in which he gives a quietus 
to one Angelerio Solafico, his campsor (banker or exchanger) and his 
partners the merchants of Siena, for all the sums which they have 
received either in his name or that of the church of Rome, in Eng- 
land, France, and the Roman court. The city of Cahors, in France, 
afterwards entered into the same traffic, and became so famous, or 
rather infamous, for it, that the worst species of usurers were called 
Caorcini, For it is to be remarked, that whilst taking eny interest 
upon money lent was thought scarcely compatible with the precepts 
of Christianity, the exacting of exorbitant interest was always anathe- 
matized under the opprobious title of usury, and. conferred a degree 
of infamy upon the profession of a money-lender. The necessities of 
the kings and great men continually obliged them to have recourse to 
these people, but they are never mentioned by the historians, espe- 
cially the ecclesiastics, without some vilifying epithet. Thus 
Matthew Paris, in his History of England, under the year 1235, has 
the following passage: “In these days the abominable pest of the 
Caurcii was so prevalent, that there was scarcely any one in all Eng: 
land who was not entangled in their nets. ‘The king himself was 
under bond to them for an incalculable sum.” The sovereigns fre- 
quently banished the usurers from their dominions, and then suffered 
them to return upon payment of a douceur; and the threat of their 
expulsion was often employed to extort.a contribution from them. 
Thus did they become partners in the gains which they reprobated. 
The court of Rome usually supported the usurers, on account of 
their services in collecting and transmitting its exactions. The 
popes, indeed, launched their anathemas and excommunications 
against them, but protected their werldly interests. That they could 
bear an occasional squeezing may be concluded from the rate of 
interest which they required, and which, in one shape or another, 
amounted to 201. per cent. per ann. 

At length the penalties and maledictions inflicted by so many: 
councils, kings, and princes, on the Christian usurers, almost deterred 
them from the profession, and threw the trade into the hands of the 
Jews, who could not be more heartly cursed than they were already. 
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This people, who, from the time of ancient Rome, hail beet’ con- 

cerned iv most branches of gainful traffi- througb che East nid West 

had not neglected that of money-dealing,; thoveh ‘or a time they were 

successfully rivalled by the keen Itafiens:’ They were pattictlatly 
addicted to ‘the practice of lending money on pledges ; and in pro- 
portion as they relieved the present necessities of al! ranks of peojile, 

they rendered themselves odiows to all ranks by the exorbitancé of — 
their demands. They were many times the victims of this general 
hatred, and a massacre was no uncommon way of discharging tle 
debts due to them. They were at different periods expelled from 
most of the principal kingdoms of Europe ; but their usefulness iu 
pecuniary negotiations supported them, and a great part of the money 
transactions in the mercantile world passed through their hands, ‘as 
it does to this day. The imputations undér which they lay for 
usurious practices are familiar to the English reader from ‘Shikes- 
peare’s Merchant of Venice, in which play, however, it is obsérvible, 
that although the author is inclined to adopt every popular calumny 
against them, he does not charge Shylock with any thing that would 
now be reckoned dishonourable in trade. Christian and Jew now 
unite very amicably in making the most of their money; dnd the 
nicety of refusing to profit by “ the breed of barren metal” is eqtially’ 
discarded in both religions. 


ee 


POETRY. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sik, fed 


Your insertion of the following, on the present commercial situa- 
tion of LivERPoOL, will much oblige a friend to your work, who, 
from actual observation is too fully sensible of the justice, at the 
present moment, of the remarks therein contained. 

With sincere wishes for the complete re-establishment df the 
Trade and Commerce of Liverpool, as well as to the various mana 
Dsante districts of these kingdoms. moines anh aa) 3A 

1" Lam, Mr. Editor, - DGO! 
Your a humble deren, 


Nov, 12, 1811. ¢ d 5 ND SR we. 
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acmrrl Tagyhe es 


OR THINGS AS ‘THEY ARE IN LIVERPOOL, , 


Hesvens! what a the last twelve 
months have made 
A sad, sad cliange in credit, and in ; 


All export stopped, all business at a stand— 


Full warehouses, low prices, no de: 
= s aS ‘stirring,—nothing 


But idle. merchants loitering upand down. 


re "er we turn, some melancholy 
sign 

Appears to mark stagnation and decline: 
Bare fo om the pole that tops you western 


ht, 
No hoisted signal streaming to the sight ; 
But seldom uew, but very seldom ‘ 
Those J mbar, flags the coming ship de- 


In dock, alas! the idle ship is laid, 

High “ =f mast th’ ill omen’d broom dis- 
ay 

Sa vain the porter takes his patient stand, 

No busy toils his services demand; 

Besides the dock, we of the way, 

The ‘days cart stands : idle thro’ the 


ae qonnne beneath some pon- 
d’rous 
Hewn from the quarry for a useless dock 5 


Save ek: from Wigan’s disembowell’d 
The min’ral load jobannia fts sustain 5 
This export still the alte: = allow, 


And coal, alas! aga 


Tyrant ambition, and accurst decrees, 
Have bound in chains the commerce of the 
seas; 
°d, discourag’d every useful art, 
No more our labour feeds the foreign mart, 
Each foreign mart a hostile pp — 
And its own wants 


uppresses 0! 4 
The oe robe that wonpe in graceful 


The rc form, and shades each lovely 
limb, 

Neglected lies; Colembia now no more 

Admits the lawny fabric to her shore. 

No F now our treasure-wafting fleets 

The Arabian berry, or the juicy sweets 

Of India’s cane, to northern climes convey; 

Those shackled realms a despot’s will obey, 

O’ eraw’d by terror, or by arms subdued, 

Our ev’ry product from their ports ex- 
elude; 

Dried at ity sources, hence th’ enriching 

ile 

Of commerce ceases to o’erflow our isle, 

While a sad group of vict with dignay 

The ruin’d barvest of acts Rol survey! 


To Change indecd our mer¢eharits stilt 
repair, 
But for — purpose, pray, do they go 
there 


Way ench-ne doabt may have a different . 


Some go for ews, some go to see a friend 5 
Some of them go fro habit, some for 


shew, ig) See ae 
And some, because they agus Yao? where 


ra 4008 


tapos, . bits 
Well pleas’d on ‘Change ‘to killa an ‘hour oF 


Butdiie Ads all have nothing there to do! 





f 





One species of exchan allow, 

They still may make, a} may exchange a 

They sy exchange a melancholy tale 
OF # on hand that tnd a sale; 

or sore rubs and | they have met; 

Of what new names appear in ire Gas Gazette : 

Meanwhile perbayps their rising fears pre- 


e 
Their own e eer Jong may grace the gloomy 
They inay_ exchange enquiries with their 


About protested bills and dividends, p 
WhatJohun-street meeting for the following 


day. 
What funds ap appear, and what th’ estate 
i 
Such } onl ag = these the passing hour en- 


cage, ; 
Till the bell comes and rings them off the 
stage! 


Gao to their offices, the same burlesque ! 
On business still along the crowded des 
What a uot number, what @ Charging 
sh 
Of fine dtess’d clerks all sitting in arow! 
Busy, no doubt—oh surely, now and then, 
They scrawl a little, or they mend a sans 
Buy as those whom Mevwst's. **** and Ca 
In theie grand office kept some years agot 
All at their books so constant—so$ntent, 
To copy letters.which were never gent. 
Visit their banks, there the anime scene 
appears, fo: 
Apprehtices, boo -keopers, and Gudiaet; 
To pay whose salaries | do surmise, « ’ 
The year’s whole profits scarcely will suf- 
fice 5 
Epeie discounts now, if they discount at all, 
e well may guess can be but very small. 
. * . . *. 


In former times—what happy times 
they were! 
Whee ew thing was going smooth and 


Wheu the blest stream of confidence ran 
high, 

And all a sought received a full supply $ 

Ere yet the rich had selfishly engross’d_ - 

Afl business from the poor, who want it 
most, 

But every one impartial credit got, 

He who had capital, and who had not. 

in times when cash was plenty such as 


ese, 

A person could do business with such ease ; 
Some London friend provided, no delay, 
No trouble then in payments, draw away. 
** Sir, here’s a bill of parcels” —on demand 
The ready draft on London was at hand. 
“Well, a about thase rams you wish to 
I have ‘teaatv'a to take them”~* very 
ape: » of payment, Sir, i is understood, 

on London,”—* good, Sir, very 
From tnd to hand we bought aad sold, we 

dre 

Then sold a ana bought, and voldanews” \ 
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The wheel went round, and that was all 
our care, ." 

And all was credit, ****** and **#*e* 

lu those blest times, whea aredit ran so 


high, , 
**ee** could inake an eighty thousand fly 5 
For then, indeed, before the times ‘eign 
It was the simplest thing to tly a kite ;) 

No matter what the paper or the size, 

‘Tail or no tailyit’*morated to thé skies 
But God help them, God help the silly pack, 
Wio piaced themselves advent’rous on its 


back: 

Their dreadful fall, (and oh! what numbers 
fell!) 

Let the Gazette’s reccrding pages tell, 


These were the times,/and times like 
these ounce thore , 
Some bappfer fate’! tiust nay yet restore; 
Mersey @yals behold with conscious pridg”: 
Whole Navies Boating on his maddy, tide., 
Again,the Merchant, from the pier survey _ 
His mouhtait pole-thée Aying flag diepiaye? 
Commerce and arts, andimdustry revive; | 
Aud Liverpool opce more be “*alialive,” 
. AMEN. 


“pNE, COMET: 


OR) THE NEW-PANGLED THEORIES ! 
12t  @rnk es) ae 


WHAT'S 1h as as to i'd 
The s ane oeabentet an, mand eh R 
And , Pena thet with notions wild ?— 


What’s that—which those who “ love the 


py Hest t 7 
Say is or ish: or our Lord, 
And thin’ its tail @ flaming sword?—The 
Comet! 4:6 ’ 


What's that whieh some say is so hot, 

That if it comes too near this spot, ~ oft 

In tlames we all,shall go to pot?—The 
Comet! 


What's that—which made poor Paddy flee, 

To distapt cliines beyond the se 

Lest he should here quite roasted be ?—The 
Comet! : 


What's that—which sent old women post, 

To seek the waves that wash our coast, 

Prefosvion sas Pd, it seems, to roast ?—The 
Jomet 


; 
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What's that—as whisp’ring gossips sa 

Made farmer Gobbo sell his hay.” 

For fear, perhaps, take fire it may }—The 
Comet! 


What's that—which vainly made him hire 

An engine, test it shoul! Gove nigher, 

And sect his house and goods on fire?—The 
Comet! 


me that—which sear’ one 30, we're 
to 


He all his bank stock quickly sold, 
Chang’d all his paper too for goid? —The 
Comet! 


What’s that—a Captain so deplor’d, 

To save his vessel richly stor’d, 

He eer bis powder overboard ? — The 
Somet! 


_ What's that—which travels on its way, 


A million miles at least a day, 


“And is some planet gone astray?—The 
iam Comet! 


“What's that—which caus’d some luckless 


' ow t 

.To buy up candles, lest it might, 

Eas *gainst the sun, and dowese its light ?— 
Comet! 


t's that—which others say they know, 
'o be a world in embryo, 
And tapours met to form it so?— The 
€omet!, 


Whad’s'that—which others have desire, 


‘o make us think the sight so dire, 
‘ wens world destroy’d by fire #—The 


What's that—which, when "tis melted, soon 

Will feed with riial cir the moon, 

By its long tail instead of spoon ?—The 
Comet 


What's that—which doth to some portend, 

The world will quickly be at end, 

And sinners doth to chapel send? —The 
Comet! ’ 


What's that—which spite of all our dreams, 
It’s fiery hase—it’s misty beams, 
Stil leaves us in the dark, it seems }—The 


Comet! 


What's that—whose splendid tail we see, 
Seems never understooil to be 


Butis.a Jade of Mystery ?—The Comet! 


W. iH. 


rr 
PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES AND MISCELLANE- 
OUS INFORMATION. 


A ‘PRMALE botanist ‘has lately 


published an interesting pa 


er on the 


hairs of ‘plants, in which she shews that the idea of Jp eprom in plants 


is an absolute fable, originating from the poorness of 


e magpifiers e- 


ployed; and that which has been taken for perspiration, is either a sort 
of bait, Gi Tistrument in that shape, for carrying water to the interior of . 
plants, Sor Syed rain drojs on their points, and defending the back of 


the Téaf from the stin’s rays. 


Valuable Production of Tar from Coal—A gentleman, at Birmingham, 
has ascertained that every ewt. of coal will yield about 4lbs. of clear tar, 
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trom which a liquor, or volatile oil, may be distilled, answering the pur- 
poses of oil of turpentine in japanning. Every gallon of tar wi ee uce 
nearly two quarts of this oil by distillation, and a residium will be left 
nearly, if net quite equal, to the best-asphaltum. The discoverer thinks 
that by his process, which he is preparing to carry into execution on a 
large scale, sufficient tar might be produced from the various coal works 
in this kingdom, to supply all our dock-yards, boat-builders, &e. besides 
furnishing @ substitute for all the oil of turpentine and asphaltum used 
in the kingdom, and improving the coke so as to make tron with less 
charcoal. 

Will of a deceased Stone-mason.—An eminent statuary, lately deceased, 
has directed his executors to make the following singular disposal of his 
body :—It is to be enclosed in a stonc coffin, with an appropriate inscrip- 
tion carved on it, and his arms emblazoned on each side. This he has 
desired may be placed in the most conspicuous part of the front of his 
manufactory, assigning as his reason, for this extraordinary request, that 
he wished his remains to continue as long as possible in that spot, which 
had been a source of honour and comfort while living. - 

Scotch Petition on the high Price of Grain —Thursday, 7th October, the 
Lord Provost, magistrates, and council of Glasgow, having taken into 
their serious consideration the late great rise in the price of grain, the 
low rate of wages which the manufacturing classes of the community are 
al present able to earn, the late weather so unfavourable for the crop 
being safely gotin, and the prospect of the present being much under an 
average crop, unanimously resolved to present a petition to his Royal 
tlighness the Prince Regent, in the name and on the behalf of his Majesty 
in council, praying his Royal. Highness, im his wisdom, immediately to 
adopt such measures as may prevent the farther unnecessary consumption 
of the first article of subsistence in distillation. 

Extraordinary fanaticism.—A foreign journal has the following rela- 
tion: “ Matthew Lovat, a shoemaker at Venice; presents an example of ’ 
religious melancholy, equally extraordinary as deplorable 5 his first act 
of imsanity was in imitation of the early christians, to disarin the tempter 
by mutilating himself. Shortly after he conceived that God had ordered 
him to die upon the cross, and he immediately began to employ himself 
in. preparing all the instruments of his martyrdom. For more than two 
years he meditated in silence upon the means for executing his purpose. 
it last the fatal day arrived: no preparation had been omitted; Lovat 
was crowned with thorns, of which three or four penetrated the exterior 
skin. He seated himself on the middie of the cross, adjusted bis feet to 
the bracket at the bottom, and passed a nail of fifteen inches in length 
through them with a hammer. He’ next tied himself un the crossround 
the body, and, provided with two other long and sharp nails, he pierced 
them through both hands by placing the. point in the centre of the 
pain. ned knocking the head-against the»floor:' After this he raised his 
iatds towards the place where he intended to fix them, and put the nails 
through the holes he had bofore perforated, to the extremity of their 
length. He had previously inflicted a deep wound in his side with a 
shoemaker’s knife, in order more closely to represent the sufferings of 
te, Redeemer. Nothing now remained but to expose himself to public 
view, Loyat bad contrived ropes to let himself forward; and by several _ 
strong motions of the body, the cross being placed on the edge of the. 
window, easily slipped and fell outside, restrained by ja cord. In this. 
situation he remained some hours. Barly next morning the neigh bours 
were astonished at the spectacle that presen‘;d itself. His c nan 
pale, hut.ealm; his body naked, and covered with blood; he Spyence, 
nolwithslanding bis streaming wounds, to be superior to pain. The 
place ran ia crowds to view go extraordinary a sight. He was at length 
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cut down, conveyed to the Imperial school, under the direction of M. 
Penzieri, None of his pumerous wounds proving mortal, he was cured 
of them, but not of bis folly. In his third exploit. he imagined himself to 
have fallea under the Divine displeasure for not having trusted to mira- 
culous means of heing fed: he determined to starve himself; but nnagin- 
ing oud night he beasdl a voice commanding bim to go forth and-feed hike 
N waar with the beasts of the field, he disposed of every thir 
he had, retired to a desolate spot, and for fifteen months fed upon wild 
fruits, constantly crawling ne his hands and feet. These voluntary 
and repeated abstinences at length exhausted his body, and he died im 
1810.” | » tHe 
Ghost at WV cyhill fair —At Weyhill fair, a hop merchant, named Lead- 
better, was. unable fo/procure a bed at theimn. Mrs; Simmons, the land- 
lady, however, contrived to make decent the bostler’s chamber, and he 
wenh te bed theres A gallery led tothe room, and Mrs L. was awakened 
by theteamp of a foet-~a tall giant figure entered the: room, with a candle. 
inane hand,:and,a liuteher’s: knife in the other. «Mr. 4i was unable té 
speak—the figure drew the knife seyesal ‘times across its throat, left the: 
caasllein the room,.and then departed: Mr.L. got up and) barricadoed ' 
the door with his bedstead—he argued against the fictions of ghosts ‘and’ 
spirits,;,.but what else could thishe? He went to bed again : 
when, bot) his bed was forved into the middle of the reom, and the horrid 
figure ce-oatered,, with-fierce and perturbed gesticulation, and after'shak- 
ing Mf<J,. ageia drew the knife (which was now bloody) across its throat,\ 
and. went away. ,jla-the: morning Mr. L, told the tale. of horror to the» 
landloctd, auc: inquiced, af the hostler, who. slept in the stable, had note 
eatin are — - ee ~ a are sp rem 
HOCH Sith A's . it, 1 my Jife | know nee wells: 
il was the rah petit fellow: thad-ebsnes to help me to kill anaiplesites: 
who, cally;we wheawe have ove to kill{ i’ The murder was out! itwas 
indogd ‘ang. dumb fellow, who, thinking the hostler lazy, had gone» 
a. secon) Lume, after he himself had stuck the pig. Mel 
. Agceunts;haye.been received from Mr. C. R.Cockerell, at Athens, of a- 
recent siscoyverys Wothe-tsle of Egina, when excavating the earth, to, 
agegpiaia the Hyperthral whe ancient temple of Jupiter Panhellenius, 
ofa great number. of fragments of Parian marble of the most 
b ie culpture, the pacts of which nearly complete -sixteen statues, . 
he wean ¢ 
and slpsecibed (as uolinterior to the cele 
collectaeg; jk bsdgn te. veo: ' 
. dt. isno, less singular) than true, that the article of colonial produce, 
sugar, the want of which is mow felt as the severest privation throughout 
the. continent of Kurope; was searecly known among us three hundred 
years ago; sugar was first brought imate Kurope from Agia, in 1150, and 
al that time. an attempt was made to cultivate it im Italy, but it totally 
tailed, the Portuguese and Spaniards, however, im the adveaturous spirit of 
colonizativa, which first distinguished, them, carried the cane root into 
America jn, 1910, , which succeeded to the full extent of their hopes, and 
thence if was soon transplanted to, the West India isles, where its luxuri- 
ous produce exteuded itself, withr such rapidity as soon to beceme that of 
natanal strife and warfare, which now agume the terrifying features of 
¢ ugstsanguinary perpetuity l «. ' 
_ In conscqueace of the decision iathe Court of King’s Bench; in favour 
“and a the Methodist chapel.at York to the pour rates, we under/ 
sti 


‘Y 


¥@;and six feet in height, ane of them im powerful action, 


rated sculptures of the Elgin 


t ’ the dissenting places yf worship in Hall have beeu asses 

to the mahal In eaten fe eee informed, that the 9% 

slg been Bykcaiand that the ineshteng kody eve ta ConlennyANig 

to apply to Parliament early mexh Sesstontor relief: 
_TRADESMAN’S MAG. VOL, VII. 3r 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT, 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


; ee ‘ 
Prussta.— In adyerting to the business of Ciudad Rodrigo, though 
within the limits.of Spain, but considered as connected with the defence 
of this injured country, we have to notice a very spirited and successful 
maneuvre of a party of the allied army against the enemy in its vicinity. 
Not only has'the governor of that city, with several of his officers, been 
intercepted by our gallant countrymen, almost within gun-shot of the 
P and brought prisoners to this country, but a considerable quantity 
of the cattle which were bronght for its supply, and feeding in the mea- 
dows before the town, has been surprized and brought off for the sup- 
port of the allied army. in that neighbourhood. This has been one of the 
eathy fruits of the ic retreat after they had thrown succours into the 
city. It operates very powerfully asa diversion in favour of the Galicias 
and,the Guerillas, and enables them to continue their harassing expedi- 
tions against their foes jn.that part of Spain, in the manner stated in the 
last month, as we have lea from that and the adjoining province of 
Biscay on the north coast of the peninsula. 
 Spain--The attempt of Soult, by: his sudden retrogade movement, to 
cut off Ballasteros, has terminated, as we suggested it would, to his great 
disadvantage. He has been compelled once more to measure back his 
pe recipitately, in which his rear-guard was attacked, and a consider- 
fc loss sustained. A partial, or, at least, a temporary preponderance 
in that part of Spain, was sufficiently pointed at in our last number; but 
wethen considered it only as an accidental advantage, and its permanence 
neyer ocqurred to our minds as within the limits of probability in the ex- 
ing. state of affairs. Some more advantages must have fallen to the lot 
of the French, which, at that time were not very likely, before we could 
prevail with ourselves to view his rapidity of motion in a serious point.of 
attention. His objects have been defeated, as on various former ecca- 
sions ; the retreat of Ballasteros before a superior force has not been 
followed by any of those alarming disappointments which some persons 
have suggested. On the contrary, some advantages of importance to the 
cause of the allies have been the result of these various movements; and 
the French have experienced considerable disasters in the necessity they 
had created of a hasty retreat. Let us turn our attention also to the ope- 
rations of General Hill on the north side of the Sierras, which have been 
eminently brilliant and successful against one of the most celebrated ge- 
nerals of the Buonapartean school ; as we cannot but feel a pleasure in 
recording events so honourable to the British name, besides the great im- 
provement of the native troops, under the conduct of our brave gene- 
rals, who have, on all occasions, so highly distinguished themselves b 
their resistance of Gallic impetuosity and Corsican rapidity. As the gal- 
lant,Lord Nelson taught bis dependants and contemporaries to conquer on 
the ocean, the tactics of a Wellington, an Abercrombrie, a Slade, a Hill, 
and various other characters, who have gathered laurels in Egypt, in 
Portugal, and in Spain, have been found a full match for the new system 
of manceuvres introduced by the Corsican despot. We have received a 
Jong recital of advantages gained by Suehet, another of the French Em- 
ror’s favourite generals, whom he has raised from the lowest condition; 
ut the masterly retreat of Blake before this daring and inhuman monster’ 
ives us a pretty reas comers ape how little credit is to be attributed 
the narratives of these marauding generals. 


_» France.~The raree-shews and geu-gawe on the coasts. of the ¢i-devant 
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Flanders and Hollapd, have been continued by the Galli¢ emperor and 
empress during a considerable part of the month ‘since our last report. 
We stated our opinion at that time that “ these visits had more important 
objects in view than meet the eye;” bat we have so often observed 
that his various regulations and decrees are constantly governed by a 
view to their favourable operations on finance, that we feel fd surprise 
at the new diréctions which have been issued in the several places Ww 
hiave réteived the paternal favour of his visits. But we need rot add 
to the observations made in our former Pesce: aihaex: 
Northern Powers.—Uncertainty and doubt, in a great degree, prévitil 
in the North of Burope, a¢ before; though it has bear stated ead 
mutual understanding continues to subsist between this’ coutitry ’ 
Sweden, and that commercial regalations, under certain lifnitations, hive 
been* @ upon, before the rture of the British fleet fron the 
Leet the Baltfe and its vicinity. The season of the year seéimd to pre- 
clude’ all'certainty; or even probability, of the means of deterntinitig 
or war between Fratice and Russia, so that all speculations om the 
bject must be a matter of: the utmost indifference, and of no midmént, 
otwithstanding this uncertainty, we cannot but indulge thehépe’ that 
Russia will have devised some means of stréngthening herself againit'a 
false and perfidious friend, who never has been and never will be faithful 
te'any states or kingdoms longer than suits his own con¥eniencé.” Re- 
tween Spain and Russia we are fully aware that his attentiot¥ his’ been 
for some time divided ; and he can neither bring the*war in the’ er 


“country to a termination, nor is he sufficiently preparéd to tiishéath thé 


sword against the latter country. If, therefore, he cannot accdnipli#f His 
designs a. we must wait oe some vane = to — ( Avg 
ty which appears to be suspended over the present relat ifa- 
Bok ofthe two etoatries: The latest accounts from Spain state, that the 
French arini¢s in that country cannot be very considerably atig 4 
on accownt of their limited means of subsistence, and the 
termination of hostilities in the Peninsula, so far as it depends on the 
éabjugation of Spain, may be considered as at some distance. Yet, to re- 
litiqatsh this object for the sake of attacking Russia, is a measire, we 
think, which would be highly impolitic, and contrary to his’ usdal con- 
duct towards those whom he meditates to attack. e or the othér of 
these must, therefore, in 6ur opinion, give way; but it would be 
too much ‘for us to assért, or for our readers to éxpect, that wé should 
determine the probability of either, though they cannot but be sensible 
of the difficulties of either. 
North America.—Nothing farther has transpired respecting the politics 
of this country since our last, on which any confidence can be placed. 
t will be needless to en’ upon the politics of that continent, as we 
ve so frequently alluded to them in our monthly observations. We 
must request our readers, therefore, to suspend their judgment, until 
some official or pther confidential iptelligoace shall reach us, in order to 
fotm 4 more feasonable foundation for our judgment and discrimination ; 
and, uptil that périod, our farther observations must be postp 
j branch of the United Kin Paice tq 
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of each... Peudence and policy will be mutually beneficial, and jomtly 
tend to cement the various branches of the connnunity in civil matters, 
though there may be some difference, arising from the babits. and preju- 
dices of education, in things of a religious nature,purcly considered as 
such, and..uncounected with political relations. The Catholics have had 
x imen of the liberality of Protestant jurors, of which, we trust, they 
wil net boummindfal-, We do not wish to say, that they have not 
in this instance, faithfully discharged their duty to their country.: It 
is our decided opinion that. they have fully acted according to their 
CARAClEnsoky ascording to the nature of the. case. We are,aimongst thosc 
who. every man to enjoy his religious opinions freely, so long as 
they ,are done, sincerely, and as independent of, political | sentiments. 
us far, we are ready to subscribe to a freedom of opinion, though 
founded perhaps in habitual prejudice on some oceasions, so long as the 
government of the country has a pledge or demonstration of plain, open, 
and.undisguised allegiance... The Catholics themselyes well know. the 
auses that first gave rise to various restrictions upon persons professing 
Beis seligi n; and we might ask, how they can justly complain of bard. 
ships in being liable to those restrictions, to which all persons differing 
jn opinion from the established religion of the realm are more or less 
bject. Our limits prevent us from enlarging on the subject; but the 
istory of preceding times will supply our readers with the arguments 
whieh we are obliged, for want of room, to suppress. 
Another subject of general interest has, for some time, occupied the 
ubli¢ attention; we mean, the heavy price of bread. The contest be, 
the British farmer and the West-India planter must be seen by this 
effect"in so clear a point of view, that we cannot help being surprized it 
could at any time be overlooked. An equal attention should be paid b 
e legislature to the interests of both, so far as it is compatible ; but if 
either sugar or grain must bo raised to the individual consumer by’ the 
operation of the distilleries, it cannot be a question whether it should be 
created ona luxury, which at least we may lessen, or on the staff of life, 
an.article, of indispensible necessity to every British subject. . We trust 
that no time will be lost on the meeting of parliament, to prohibit the 
one, ahd. to authorize the other. .The lower classes of the community, 
our. poor labouring manufacturers, aad. persons of limited and, contract, 
ed incomes, surely merit sume attention from the representative body of 
¢he nation, as well as the hereditary branch of our constitution t 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


FOREIGN. am ati 

Prussia. Tur government it appears has retracted its forinet decree, 
permitting the importation of colonial Ppens from. Russia at reduced 
and moderate duties, and have substituted the full continental duty instead 
thereof. Prices of various articles haye taken a start in consequence 
thereof, particularly coffce and sugar—— Exchange 133d.to Idd, , 
* Hamburghs~An immense. dept of cnseliett old ship timber had been 
collected. in this district from the forests oF russia, previous to: its, occu- 
pation by the.Frepch. The whole of this Buonaparte has geized,, and is 
now carrying to his soph gartart Antwerp. Upwards of twenty'targoes 
baye.already been sent... The vessels conveying it, after arriyimg at the 
mouthaf the Elbe, pass between the island of Wewerk and the Main 
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and thence through. the Watts and the Ems, whence they pracctd: by 
canal navigation to the Seheldt. - Large quantities of graim have also 
lately been shipped in the Elbe by order of the French governmont; and 
vessels put in requisition to convey it southward by the same route as 
the timber. it'is supposed to be intended to replace the iinmense quanti- 
ties which have been sent from different districts in France to the armies 
in Spain, by which a temporary scarcity, and rise in prices have beep 
occasioned. ' ' 

Amertca.—The pressure of the Non-Importation Act, and the dissolu- 
tion of the bank of the United States, are continually ‘augmenting the 
embarrassmnents ‘ind distress of the commercial classes of the citizens, 
and thence their numerous effects are extended to all other desetiptions 
of the community:' The directors of the American bank have endea- 
voured to draw ‘in théir large capital as slowly as possible, consistent with 
the interest of the institution; but their loats being very éxtensive, and 
those constantly cortraéting, added to other embarrassments which tradé 
has so Jong experienced, caused numerous bankruptcies, especially in 
the large cities. ‘ Notwithstanding which, the clamour of the people is 
still for war with Great Britain. 


Germany.—The Director of the Customs for Illyria.has recently given 
notice to merchants, that French and Italian commodities may be eytered 
at Goriee and Sagrado, for the entrepots of Trieste, where they, may be 
landed without duty, and remain two years, or, be forwarded, to, the 
Lcyant, on merely paying the duty of the balance of commerce,, 
_ From a.calcylation made at Vienna, it appears, that. amongst colonial 
commodities, the single article of pepper alone cost the Austrian, mo- 
narchy six millions of florins without any return. The government, io 
consequence, is occupied in projecting measures to diminish the use Of jt, 
Hy has been already done with respect to coffve, and other articles .of 

est Indian produce. leds, oarene 

Sweden.+-Letters have been received from Gottenburgh anwouncing, 
that/ tbe British GConsuh has been informed for the information) of (the 
Swedish government, that the vessels ot that nation, passingfrom Swedish 
ports to the ports, efPomerania, will not be molested ‘by the British 
cruisers, providedtheir cargoes consist of a moicty of colonial produce; 
or of articles of British manufacture. 


France.—The only account te~be derived from the French papers, as 
telating to trade and commerce, is, that the Emperor has granted several 
audiences to the Cduweil of Trades aud Manufactures. 


DOMUSTICc- 


We are happy to find, that the trade between the Island of Jamaica and 
the South American ports is now very considerable. The former is a sort 
of entrepot of British goods for the supply of the latter, In former 
times this trade fo South America was usually contraband, of course a 
festricted one, and not a great deal of specie went in this way. But 
dined the revolution of Spain the trade is more active; more of the speci¢ 
finds its'way to Jamaica, and less to Cadiz. 

The Board of Trade’ has notified its intention to allow a reciprocal 
trade with France, permitting the importation of French wines, provided 

merchants will previously takea cargo of British manufactures or co- 
lonial produce, after the following rate—for every hogshead of sugar, ¢ 
hogshead of wine to be the return cargo; for every 10 cwt. of coffee, 
being of a good and merchantable quality, one ton of wines or for every 
100d, value of British manufactures, a ton of wine: but it seems. to be 
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matter of great doubt if cargoes of British property will be allowed first 
to enter the territories of Buonapatte ;-however, colonial produce has 

atively risen, particularly sugar and coffee, although not a hogs- 
bead has been bought on export account. 

Licences are now granted to import from the Baltic, both within and 
without, cargoes of corn, grain, meal, flour, &. to any port of the 
United Kingdom, in any ship or vessel not French, or.belonging to the 
subjects of France, to be in force until the Ist of August next, the said 
vessels; to: rendezvous for convoy at the Isle of Anhplt or Wingo Bay, 
and if separated from the said convoy on their voyage to touch at 
Leith, and not proceed further on their voyage of destination without 
also receiving convoy. 

The very valuable Baltic fleet, which sailed from Wingo Sound on the 
34th of October, were seen all well through the Belt on the 20th of the 
same month, and are daily expected on our own coast. The last fleet 
which would sail with the squadron, consisting of upwards of two bun- 
dred sail of vessels, is also expected in a very short time. 

Colonial produce bas experienced a considerable rise since our last, 
_ owing to the season of the year, and partly to the t of licences, 
which it is expected will cause a demand for those articles for the conti- 
nent. Sugars, raw, of every description have experienced a rise in 
consequence of near 10s. per cwt., but the manufactured commodity has 
not risen above Is. per cwt. as it is not expected that it will be admitted 
on the contiment in its manufactured state on any conditions. Cottons of 
every kind ‘dre much advanced, and may be mentioned at full two-pence 

er Ib. dearer thdn last; hemp and flax remain stationary, but are éx- 

écted to fall, from the grant of fresh licences to import from the Baltic ; 
‘orn, we are sorry to observe, is still advancing in price, and expected 
eveti dearer before Christmas. a 

Irish. provisions are something dearer than last quoted, except Indian 
mess beef and pork. 

. We hear with pleasure, from our Correspondents at Birmingham, Shef- 
field and Coventry, that considerable orders have been received at those 
for the different articles of their manufactures for the forei 
markets, and we hail an auspicious opening of the spring, with an adie 
tion to the Trade and Commerce of the British Empire. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 


"Tne excess of wet which fell during the close of the last, and to the 
middle of the present month, has materially affected the sheep, which al- 
ready shew symptoms of the rot, but we hope the complaint will be 
partial. Lands drained, some twenty years since, where the soughs were 
cut deep, (which was generally the case) from the density of the surface 
affected by time, do not find a drain for the top water, which, in conjunc- 
tion with the unusual mild weather, is presumed the cause of the com- 
plaint. The young wheat never looked better, the early sown in ie 
eular completely covering tle ground. Barley yields an indi € 
saniple, though not deficient in quantity. Beans and pease searce and 
very defective. Cattle declining in price. Weol stationary, Turnips 
yemarkably good. , 
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’ BANKRUPTS. 


BANKRUPTCIES, 


{ The Solicitors’ Names are between 

ses Parentheses. ) 

ALLEN W. jun. Worcester, glove- 
Manufacturer. (Mr. C. Beck, Bream’s 
buildings, Chancery lane, London 

Atkins S, Bridgewater square, Bar- 
bican watch case maker. (Mr. Cole- 
man, Furnival’s inn 

Austia J. late of Lamb’s Conduit- 
street, lmen draper. (Messrs. Noy and 
Pope, Mincing lane : 

“Avenell C. Portsea, Southampton, 
watch maker. (Mr. Howard, Portsea, 
Hants 

_ Aylett W. New Broad street, Lon- 
don, upholsterer. (Mr Harrison, Lam- 
beth road, Southwark 

*Bailey J. Fry’s place, Blackfriat’s 
road, tailor. (Mr. Reynolds, Cheshunt, 

H 


erts 

Ball J, Newcastle-under-Lyne, Staf- 
ford, grocer. (Messrs. Walthall and 
Ward, Newcastle-under-Lyme 

‘Barnett M, New road, St. George’s, 
watchmaker. (Mr. Goode, York street, 
Commercial road 

e J. G.. Liverpool, merchant. 

(Mr. J. Phillips, Liverpool; and Mr.T. 
Windle, John street, Bedford row, Lon- 
do: 


n 
Barts W. Temple hall, Sibson, Lei- 
easter, miller. (Mr. J. Craddock, jun. 
Atherstone, Warwickshire; and: Mr. 
Battye, Chancery lane, London 
Bartley W. late of the White Swan 
Tap, Skinner street, broker. (Mr.Juckes, 
Belvidere place, St. George’s, Surrey 
Belgnd| J. F. Rood lane, merchant. 
(Mr. Sherwood, Canterbury square, 
Southwark 
Bell J. Limehouse, boat builder. (Mr. 
Lang, America square 
Bentz C. F. Kingston-upon-Full, 
tailor. (Mr. W. Walmsley, Parliament 
ull; and Mr. Egerton, Gray’s 
imm square, London 
Berry C. jun. Norwich, bookseller. 
(Messrs. Simpson and Rackham, Nor- 
wich ; and Messrs. Windus and Holli- 
way, Chancery lane, London 
' Berry W. Alphington, Devon, tan- 
ner. (Messrs. Jennings and Collier, 
Carey street, Lincoln’s inn fields 
» Beeston K. and Mary Briggs, late of 
Margaret street, Cavendish square, 
milliners. (Messrs. Highmoor and 
Young, Bush lane, Cannon street 





Bevan W. Crombie’s rew, Commer 
cial road, plumber and glazier. r 
Fitzgerald, Leman street, Goodiman"s 
fields ’ 

Bidgood J. Swallow street, Oxford 
street, cork cutter. (Mr.Haynes, Fen- 
church street 

Bigood J. and R, P. Edwards, Swal- ° 
low street, Oxford street, cork, cutters. 
(Mr. Haynes, Feuchurch street 

Birch W. and J. Lucas, late Re Fl 
street, paper stainers, (Mr, No 
Clement’s inn eae 

Blyth J. Chelmsford, merchant. (Mi. 
Bigg, Hatton garden, London; and Mr. 
Coplend, Chelmsford - . 

Blythe John, of Bristol, merchant. 
(Messrs. Price and Williams, Lineolw’s 
inn, London; and Mr. G, Stricklhind, 
Bristol : 

Boissonada J. Charing Cross, jewel- 


ler. (Messrs. Kibblewhite, Rowland, 


and Robinson, Gray’s inn place ....., 

Bradshaw E., J. Poulson and es 
Vitty, Manchester, horse miline ° 
(Messrs, Hewitt and Kirk, Mdnthester ; 
and Mr, R, Ellis, Chancery lahe, Lon- 
don an 

Brandligt C. jun. Lime stréet, ‘mer- 
chant. (Mr. T. Harrison, Salters’ hall 
court 

Brassington S. Burslam,. Stafford, 
glazier. (Mr. S.Wilson, King’s B 
walks, Temple, London; and, Mr. 
Griffin, Hanley, Stafford 

Bromley W. Broad street buildings, 
Royal Exchange, merchant. (Messrs. 
Howard and Abrahams, Jewry street, 
Aldgate 

Brown J. Liverpool, cotton manu- 
facturer. (Mr. W. Edge, St. Ann's 
Church yard, Manchester; and Mr. 
Ellis, Chancery lanc, London 

Brownridge S. Leeds, York, mer- 
chant. (Messrs, Lee and Reynar, 
Leeds; and Messrs. Sykes and Knowles, 
New inn, London 

Brough H, of Camberwell, mariner 
(Messrs, Jones and Sandell, Size lane,, 
London 

Bryant F. Holborn, leather dresser. 
(Meesrs. Jones and Roche, Church 
yard, Covent garden 


Bugby J. late of Henriesta, street, 
Brunswick square, coalmerchant. (Mr. 
Bugby, Symond’s inn, Chancery lave 

By W. and J. Sands, Fenchurch 
street chambers, Fenchurch stree 7 
ship brokers, (Messrs. Reardon an 





—— 
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Davis, 
street: } . 

Casheet J. Rupert street, Whitéecha- 
pelpoeoper. (Mr. Rivers, Garlick hill, 
L sien. 

€ay: Ci J. Bishop Wearmouth, Dor- 
ham, vodltitter. (Mr. Davidson, Risbop 
Wearmouth ; and Messrs.Wharton aad 
Dykey Lamb Buildings, Temple, Lon- 
don 


Corbet court, Gracechurch 


Clark oa Alic dtréct, Goodman’s 
fields, catver and gilder. 
binson and, Hine, Charter house square 

Clark W. Putney, Surrey, stock 
broker. (Mr. R. Oakley, Martin’s lane, 
Caaton strect, Loudon’ 

‘Clough J. H. Liverpool, merchant. 
(Masses. Stanistreet and Fden, Leigh 
street, Liverpool ; and Mr. T. Windle, 
Jobn stf@et, Bedford row, London 

Quborn 7. date of Witney, Oxford, 
woolstaplar. © (Messrs. North and Har- 
risyhy, W éodstatk, Oxon 

Ockburli’ W. lite “of Cheltenham, 
upholsterer. (Mr. J. Alexander, New 


squqsw Lincoln's inn, London; and 


r. 8. Tu Smith, Kidderminster 
Coffin J. Meithyr-Tydvil, Glamor- 
gan, tanndf, (Messrs: Jénkins, Jaines 


Pig ai New Inn, London; ‘and ' 
7 eyrick; Merthyr-Tydvil . 


ollins J. Brunswick house, Lewis- 
hamto4d, Kent, schoolmaster. (Messrs. 
Noy and Pope, Mincing lane 
Cooper, J. « Sheffield, York, 
draper)|.(Messes. Bleasdale, Alexan- 
der and Holme, New inn, Landon; and 
Mr. Birks; Hemingfieldj near Barnsley 
Corman W. Liverpool, liqror mer- 
chant. (Mr, Windle, John street, Bed- 
turd row, London ; and Mr. J. Garnett, 
Water street, Liverpool 
Cotton T: Bishopsgate street, insur- 
ance. broker. (Messrss. Wilde and 
Knight, Castle street, Falcon s juare 
Crouch F. W, late of Greuville street, 
Somer’s Town, dealer ih music. (Mr. 
Coleman, Furniyal’s inn 
D’Aguilar J. Liverpool, merchant. 
(Mesers, ‘Shephard and Adlington, 
Gray's inn, Landon; arid Messrs. Dal- 
tera and Topham, Liverpool 
Dawsga W.. Beswick-upon-Tweed, 
drapes, Messrs. Bell and Brodrick, 
Bow lane, Cc », London 
, W. Eawtencé Pount- 


ney amerehant. (Messrs. Harvey 
and St. Helen's place . 

road, Shoreditch, 
tallow + (Mr, Jesse, Purnival’s 
inn, 


Demat Brampton mills, Hunting: 
9, miller. (Mewes. Maul autd rane 


(Messrs: Ro- * 


linen 
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ings, Huntingdon; end. Cooparyy awd 
_Lowe, Southampton buildings, Chan- 


ctry. Tang, London 

Dunster R. Fen court, Fenehurch 
street, underwriter, ; (bry Humphreys, 
Tokeuhousé y iris London 


' Dupont F. J. W atford, rp ks 
draper, (Mr. Liew elim, Noble sw 


Foster iim » Clivappide 

Gastland J latu of Uldford, Middle 
sex, dealer. _ (Mr, Serle, Child’s, plage, 
Temple bar °' 

Edwards D. Hambrook, "Gloucester, 
miller,, (Messrs." Meredith, Opb Nits 
and Tomkyns, Ljncoln’s inn, 
and Messrs. Harvey and Copke, bo. 
Hereford 

Elliott D. Cheddington, Bucking- 
ham, butcher, (Mey, G. Eyles, . St, 
George's st¥eet, John street, New road, , 
St. George's East 

~Elworthy J. Ply mouth dock, money, 
(Mr. Pecrs, Mr, Bane, 
Mr. Bizon, Plymouth deck; 
Messrs. Collett, Wimburp aad C 
Chanecry ldike,” London" 

Evans W, P, Pwllheli 
draper. (Mr, Shepherd, 
buiNlings, Holborn ~ , 

Fields 'T. Hackney, stock broker. ye 
(Mr. Shearman, Hart street, rine 
bury 

Fisher G. late, of Doncaster, 
gardener. (Messis, Mason, ea 
and Mr. King, Castle, street, Holberp 
London 

Forster J.. Wigan, Lancaster, guesi. 
(T. Windle, Esq. John street, edford | 
row, London; and_ Mp H. k 
Wigan rt 

Foster J) Tostet lape, - Chea 
silversmith. _ (Mr. , Watkingy. tone. 
buildings, Lingolu’s ian.) ; 

Fotberby T. and R, Whit, jan. ie 
of Gosport, Souths ama Pte ship 
lers. (Mr. Cruickshank, Gos On « <7" 

Foulkes R. Wilmot street, Brans 
square, linen draper. (Mr. ere 
day street, Cheapside 

France W. and J. Beonett, of High, 
street, Shoreditch, tyllow  ghandlers, 
(Messrs. Amicsley and Bennett, Tokens, 
house yard, Lothbury 

Franck J. C, Poland street, Oxiord, 
strect, tailor. (Myr. Turnery Fidwand. 
strect, Cavendish square 

Friedeberg Matk, White Hart row, 
Portsmouth, Hants, ship agent, (Mr 

A. bsaacs, Bevis Marks, 8 t. Mary axe » 

Fry Fi., Bedford place, 


mobey scrivener. Lt Sp amie Fe 23 


its. 


Carnarvon, 
Bartlett’sy 


*ihgbain street, Straud 
\ ya G Little | Psltte less 
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(Mr. Willoughby, Clifford’s i Hawes W. late of Llammersmith, 
Furlonge M. Lloyd’s Co ee house, | soap manufacturer, . (Measrs, Jennings 


merchant. (Mr. Pasmpte, Warnfyrd 
court, Throgmorton street” 

Ganton J. Earl street, Blackfriars, 
victualler. (Mr. Burnett, Ianer Tem- 

ple'lane 

Gardner W. of the Haymarket, vig- 
tualler. (Mr, T. T. Taylor, Foye street, 


* pees J. Gaskill and J. Clement- 


son, of the Winodies, merchants, (Me. 
Marson, Newington Butts 

Gate J. and W. Wright, Gravel lane, 
Southwark, brewers. (Messrs. Alcock, 
Corner, and Linday, St. Thomas's street, 
Southwark 

Goldfinch E. Canterbury, chemist 
and st, (Mr. J. Z. Plummer, 
Canterbury; and “lessrs. Nethersole 
and Portal, Essex street, London 

Goodfellow H. Anthony street, St. 
George’s in the East, mariner. (Messrs. 
Dertton and Barker, Gray’s inn 

Gould J. Plymouth, builder. (Mr. 
B. Pollett, Paper buildings, Temple, 
London ; and Mr. Pridham, Plymouth 
; Gould J. Brixton causeway, Surreyy 
stone masgn. (Mr. E. Fry, Stockwell, 
Surréy 

Groh C. Oxford, itinholder. (Mr. 
A = sh, Oxford - rn" 

¥ Ji" “Debpling, ent, rmer. 

an e3,' Milman place, Bedford 
Tow, ; and Mr. Mases, Maid- 


E re ent 
dod C.' Bradley mill, Mars- 
den ster, coftin twist spinner. 
(M pet and a ass 
ay ect sire ndon; ani 
a ‘Barnley , 


Greaitend c. a Frpgamgod, 
jun. Brad! hed neaster, co’ 
spi Misco ohnson and Lons- 


dale, “Manchester; nd, Mr. Ellis, 
Cea ha 


London 
et, Grosvenor 
cone’ maker. 
inn lane 


are, 
(Mr. Lawledge, Gravis 


Hafitock J. Rotherhithe s ty Ro- 

Oe Nid Serer: mast and block maker. 
gmorton street 

Nem ew Saram, Wilts, sil- 

bi 


en 
er nrcwy, te 
‘(Mr. Dalston, Took’s court 
Harvis E. of the reciyct of St o 
theri ‘dealtr. esses. , Lempler and 


Glyn East Smithfie 
age Bays aes 
holder. . Barber, Gray’s imp, 
don ; r. Upton, Tadcastes 


TRABESMAN’S MAG. VOL, Vile 


of, Bhorediighs baker. a 
ursito 


r. Hurst, Lawrence lane, | 


A 





and Collier, Carey. street, Lincoln's 


inn fields 
Haywood T. of the ward road, 
fooge maker, (Mr. Hulme, Russel} 


squa 
Heelis J., R. Isherwood, and R, @ve- 
gory, of Bolton-le-Moors, Lancaster, 
corn dealers. (Mr. Gaskell, Bolton-le- 
Moors ; and, Messxs, Shephard, A re 
ton and Gregory, Bedford raw, eo. 
Higginson H, Fiusbury s 
chant, (Mr. 0, leoler Bir 
Hill J, Park steeet, St. al 
bonne, plasterer. (Messrs. Greenwell 
and Lloyd, Bentinck street, Oh aA 
ter square 
Hitchcock G. Bull stairé, . 
church, Surrey, weet Sah builder, , ‘ 
Clutton, St. 
Holmes F. Vere ped doye ea: y 
merchant. (Mr. Pasmore, wer 


court, Th orten, street 
Holmes t, Any, Liunehouse, 
maker. (Mr. Cokayue, Lyon’s ina, oe 
Heroes T. ercovel street, ‘Chechen: 
erceval street, 

wilt, builder. (Mr. Selby, Upper 
Chafles street, Northampton Paertre 
Clerkenwell 


Hunt P. Nottingham, gmc 


A. Foxcroft; and Messrs; W. and J, 
Berridge, I latton garden, Lo 
Hunt R. Whiteeross street, viotgaller. 


(Mr, Taylor, Old street. road 

He: W. of Maychester, merchant 

. Canliffe, Maechester. ; and. 

, + wi Beckford row, Walworth, Lon- 

on 

Haydon Nanny, King street, Blooms- 
bury, milliner, (Messrs. Blake and 
Son, Cook’s court, Carey street, and 

Clements img 

Jackson W. de Bat, Hatfield Pevergi, 
Essex, lepheopars, (tr. Sparling, Col- 
chester; and Cutting, Bartlett’s 
buildings, Holbore, London , 

Janaway Eliz. Ludgate street, toy 
dealer. (Mr, Abbott, Abchurch yard, 
Canuon street 

Johnson J. Great Alie* street, wine 
and porter merchant, (Mr, E, Patil: 


fold, Somerset 
; a. 


sinter and 


, — i Be styeet, mane 
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Wikean (Mr. Watson, Beckford row, 
alworth 

Kelly M. Pall Mall, musical instru- 
ment seller, (Messrs. White and Bos- 
tock, Tokcnhouse yard . 

Kendall J. Exeter, statuary. (Mr. 
W. Bowring, Exeter; and Messrs. Wil- 
liams and Darke, Princes street, Bed- 
ford row, London 

Kershaw T. Rochdale, Lancaster, 
flannel manufacturer. (Mr. Kershaw, 
Miaktese’ and Messrs, Blakelock and 

akinson, Serjeant’s inn, London 
eins C. of Albany, Piccadilly, bill 
(Messrs. Wilkinson and Young, 

Saaguiet street, Cavendish square 

Knight T. D. Grove place, City road, 
insurance broker. (Mr, Lamb, Swithin’s 
lane, Cannon street 

Laing C. Wapping, ship chandler. 
oeeit ackett, Old Bethlem, New Broad 


rth H. jon. ‘of Kingston-upon-Hull, 
(Mr. G. Haire, Hull; and Mr, 
G. Edmunds, Exchequer Office of Pleas, 
; inn, London 
Dewtdn A. Oldiand, Bitton, Glouces- 
ter, dealer. (Messrs. Price and Wil- 
Th Ke Lincoln’s jnn, London; and 
ee bs, Bristol 
Lindon R. Bristol, timber merchant. 
(mr. James, Gray's inn square, Lon- 
‘ ‘and Mr. J. Cornish, Bristol — 
ood J. laté of Stroud, Kent, 
money scrivéner. (Messrs. Watts and 
Constable, Symond’s inn, Chancery 
lane 


Lonsdale W. Liverpool, merchant. 
~€Mr. T. Chambre, Chapel street, Bed- 
ford row, London; and Messrs. Stathams 
and Hughes, Exchange buildings, Li- 


yerpoo! 
art e T. Botolph lane, oilman. (Mr. 
Sherwood, Canterbury Square, South- 

Wark 
Luscombe P. Gravesend, Kent, tailor. 
(Messts, Stratton and Allport, ‘Shore- 
ditch, London 

~'. Maeké: F. Paternoster row, Spital- 
fields, hat maker. (Mr. J. Phipps, 
ae Jane, Cheapside, and Alders- 


street 4 
eeemente J. Carlisle place, Lambeth, 
a instrument dealer. ' (Mr. ‘Pop- 


a mats’ Dedn: street; Sdho - 


> Mattiews G.. "Hythe, Kent, hatter. 
if North, Clement’sinn ~* 

‘ — shopkeep- 

reo kis ‘Londow; and’ trans Hewitt 
‘Manchester 

Mite Mevutier, late of Lloyd's Coffee 

Boise,’ ‘London, merchant, (Messrs. 


Bankrupis. 
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Dann and Crossland, Broad street, 
London 

Field R. Yalding, Kent, dealer. (Mr, 
Newcombe, Vine street, Piccadilly 

Moffatt J. late of Sutton Valence, 
Kent, saddler. (Mr. Hunt, Surrey street, 
Strand, London; and Mr. I. Marklew, 
Walsall, Stafford 

Moore G. jun. of Colchester, Essex, 
seedsman. (Mr. Sparling, Colchester ; 
and Mr. Cutting, Bartlett’s buildings, 
Holborn, London 

Moore J. Colchester, Essex, china- 
man. (Mr. Sparling, Colchester; and 
Mr, Cutting, Bartlett’s buildings, Hal- 
born, London 

Morgan T. of All Saints, Worcester, 
maltster,’ (Mr. W. Parker, Worcester; 
and Messrs. Cardales and Young, Gray’s 
inn, London 

Mould D. of Newcastle-under-Ly,me, 
Staiford, brush-maker, (Mr. Wilson, 
King’s Bench walks, Temple, London ; 
and Mr. Seckerson, Stafford 

Muggeridge J. of Harleyford place, 
Kennington,. builder. - (Mr. Wasbo- 
rough, Sun court, Cornbill 

Needham R. Old Broad street, auc- 
tioneer. (Messrs, Few and Ashmore, 
Covent garden. 

Norcross T. late:of Prestos, Laneas- 
ter, cotton manufacturer. ., (Messrs. 
Blakelock and Makinson, ..Serjeant’s 
inn, Fleet street, London ; and Messrs. 
Blanchard and Bickerstaff, Preston 

Norrie J. Holborn, woollen draper. 
(Messrs. Palmer, Tomlinsons and‘Thom- 
son, Copthall court, Throgmorton st. 

Oakman T. Castle street, Long acre, 
bedstead manufacturer. Gis Courtecn, 
Walbrook 

Ogbun H. Crown street, ‘Finebury 
We Re ‘fringe maket. (Mestrs.J. and 

Richardson, New inn; |: ” 

Parker J. Gargrave, York, and Ww. 
Hepworth, Hebden, York, twist spin- 
ners, (Messrs. Exley, Stocker and 
Dawson, Furnival’s inn, Holborn, Lon- 
don; and Messrs. Alcgck and Préston, 
Skipton 

Parker J. Mortimer street, Caven- 


dish squate, goldsmith, (Mr. Bland, 


Racquet court, Fleet street 

Pearce E.' of Evesham, Worcester, 
shopkeeper. (Mr. J. S. Smart, Staple 
ion, London; and Mr, W. Byrch, 
Evesham 

‘Peacock R. Liverpool, coach maker. 
(Mr. Forrest, Liverpool; and Mr. Win- 
dle, John street, Bedford row, London 

Pearks J. Little. St. “Martin’s lane, 
‘vietualler. (Messrs: Rhodes; Cook and 
Handley, St. James's walk, Clerkenwell 


Te oars 
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Pearson J. Eastcheap, wine and spi- 
titmerchant. (Messrs. Alcock, Corner 
and Lindsay, St. Thomas’s streety South- 
Wark ’ 

Peer'R. Cricklade, ‘Wilts, dealer in 
cattle.’ (Mr. Hughes, Dean street, Fet- 
ter fane, London 

Pfeil A. L. Bishopsgate street Within, 
merchant, (Messrs. Gregson, Dixon 
and Gregson, Avgel street, Tbrogmor- 
ton street 

Phillips J. of the County terrace, 
New Kent road, dealers. (Mr. Bower, 
‘Clifford’s inn 

Pickering R. Liverpool, wine mer- 
chant. (Messrs. Shephard and Adling- 
ton, Gray’s inn, London; and Messrs. 
Daitera and Topham, Liverpool 

Platten T. jun. King’s Lynn, Nor- 
folk, cabinet maker. (Messrs. Jarvis, 
King’s Lynn; and Messrs. Anstice and 
Cox, Tem le, London 

Pollitt J. and J. Bennett, Manches- 
ter, cotton spinners. (Mr. W. Edge, 
St. Ann’s Church yard, Manchester 

Poolton J. of Bilston, Stafford, iron 
dealer. (Mr. H. Smith, Wolverhamp- 
ton; and Messrs. Price and Williams, 
Lincoln’s Inn Old square, London . 

Potter T. Park-place, Walworth, Sur- 
rey, liquor merchant. (Messrs. Van- 
dercom and Comyn, Bush lane, Can- 
nou street 

Poulson: G. Stoke-upon-Trent,. Staf- 
ford, potter... (Messrs. Willis, Fair- 
thorne and Clarke, Warntord court, 
London ; and Mr. Vernon, Stone, Staf- 
6 - 

Powell C. of Wapping High street, 
(Mr. S. Pullen, Fore 
street; Cripplegate 

Prince W. Pontefract, York, grécer. 
(Mr. Towns, Pontefract; and Messrs. 
Blakelock and Makinson, ‘Serjeant’s inn, 
Fleet street, London 

Pritchard G. St. Paul’s Church yard, 
ehinaman. (Mr. J. Mayhew, Symond’s 
inn 
+ Purnell W. of. Bristol, cornfactor. 
(Messrs. Whitcombe and King, Ser- 
jeant’s inn, Fleet street, Londan; and 
J. H. Frankis, Bristol 

-Rangeley J. and G, Tetley, Gomer- 
sall, York, cotton spinners. (Mr, Evans, 


Hatton garden, London ; and Mesars. 


Malistone and Bentley, Bradford, York 


TY (Redman ani.Mary, of St. Martin’s-le- 


Grand, Westminster, victuallers (Mr. 


vel Sy ddail, Aldersgate street 


(Richacdson, late of Bethnal Green, 
meichant... (Mr. W...V. Hellyer, Adam 
strecty, Adelphi 

+ Roiley: J Ji Bolton-le-Moors,, Langase 

su2, 
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ter; cotton manufacturer. (Messrs° 
Shepherd and Adlington, Bedford row; 
London ; and Messrs. Crots and Ryah- 
ton, Bolton-le-Moors . 

Ross J. Bedford street, Covent gar- 
den, silversmith, , (Mr Days! Pump 
court, Temple .. 

Ross J. diverpool, Satan: gem 
Cardales and Youug, Gray’s.inpy, 
don; and Mr. Saundgry, Sidbugy, W 
cester N 


Rooston W. F,,West Leigh, oa 


ter, cotton spinner. »(Mr. ice i Jo. 

Wakefield; and Mossxs, Exle 

and Dawson, ae oe 
Salter J. late of Exeter, 

town, Blake and Son, Gi ape: 
Carey street, Longoa 3 

Ww and Strong, ‘Tiverton... - ' 
Saxelby G. Ludgate hill, 0, ana 


shoe maker. (Messrs. Willett amd An- 
nesley, Finsbury square «5 {<j ™M} 


Saxon J. Manchester, cotton. 
merehant., (Messrs. ys fe i 
worth, Manchester; aed — ne 
and Parry, Temple; London, > 


Sees J. Pennington street,, ieomre, 

(Me. Finchett, Great. Cott 

street, Goodman's fields 0 18 3 
Sellers G. Kingsten-upomeyi all yer 


chant. (Mr. pee Teyana 
Messrs, Rosser aud «Song, ‘Bantlett’s 
buildings, London. 166 aM) 


Shaw E. late of the Cock and Bottle, 
Lambeth walk, vietualler.. (Mr. Kise, 
Printer street, Blackfriars 2650 

Shepherd T, late of Great, Idary-le- 
bone street, linen draper. (Mc, Qak- 
ley, Martin’s lane, Cannon street 

Shufiiebotham T, Dunstable, Bed- 
ford, shopkeeper. . (Messrg.,.Reagdon 
and Davis, Corbet court, Gracechurch 
street, London 

Shuter Jane, Now Sarum, Wilts, lines 
draper. (Mr, H. Godwin, New. Sarum ; 
and Messrs. Blake and Son, ,Cgok’s 
court, Caxey street; London, ....; 

Simmens E,, of Deal, Kent,, grocer. 
(Messrs. Gravence and Matsom,;Jeal ; 
and Messrs. Egan aud Waters, Essex 
street, Strand, 

Sisley T. of the Isle of Thanet, Kent, 
merchant. (Mr. Austen, Holborn, gourt, 
Gray’s inn; London; und. dipDaniel, 
Ramsgate . , 

Slade G. Riverbend, -Kemt,, beandy 
merehant. . (Mn Booths: Mugen strect, 


Bloomsh JAY 
amit: tT Typsee, néve near eur Beeming ngham, 
edge maker. (2 

Dean strept; Fetter lang My Nae ” 


Stansfield W,. Lees Halt, ; 
‘eotton, 'spmnep,; (Mr.Ws Bdge, St. 
ann’s, Chusebyarey Maachester, . 
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Sterk A. Buckinchdm street, York 
buildings, tailor. (Mr. Price, Poland 
street, Oxford street 

Stavert T. of Liverpool, merchant. 
(Messts: Cooper and Lowe, Southamp- 
ton buildings, Chancery lane, London ; 
and Messrs. Orred and Baines, Liver- 
pool ~ 

Tadhtuter J. late of Mythe, Kent, 
saddier and harness maker. (Mr. B.C. 
Carter, Staple Inn, London; and 
Messrs. Tournay and Janeway, Hythe 

Tattersall T. of Manchester, grocer, 
(Messrs. T. Redbead and Brother, Man- 
chester; and Mexsrs. Milne and Parry, 
Temple, London 

“Taylor W. Liverpool, potter. (Messrs. 
Guidlen and Brom, Brunswick street, 
Liverpool] 

Tempest W. H. Vauxhall, Surrey, 
haberdasher. (Mr. Burn, Auction Mart, 
near the Bank of Fngland 

Thoyhtey S. Manchester, manufac- 
turer. (Messrs. Halstead and Ains- 
worth, Manchester; and Messrs. Milne 
and Parry, Tem le, London 

Thornton R. Liverpool, timber mer- 
chant. _ (Mr. Forrest, Jubilee buildings, 
bat street, Liverpool ; and Mr. Win- 

die, John street, Bedford row 

Todd J. and G. Todd, Liverpool, 
®#oollen drapers. (Mr. T. Chambre, 
Chapel street, Bedford row, London ; 
and Messrs. Stathams and Hughes, Ex- 
change buildings, Liverpoul 

Toller F, late of Godmanche ter, 
Huntingdon, corn buyer. (Mr. S. 
Wells, jun. Huntingdon ; and Mr. Clen- 
nell, Staple mn, London 

Valentine J. H. Church passage, Old 
Jewry, insurance broker. (Mr. Riving- 
tou, Fenchurch buildings, Fenchurch 
street 

Varicas A. of Founder’s court, mer- 
chant. (Messrs. Millett and Son, Mid- 
dic Temple, London 

Walker H. H. Halifax, H. Suther- 
land, of Nathowram, Halifax, dyers. 
(Mr. Wiglesworth, Gray’s itn, London; 
and Messrs. Wiglesworth and Thomp- 
son, Halifax 

are J. late of Church street, Spital- 
ficlds, manufacturer. (Messrs. Bian: 
more and Young, Bush lane, Cannon 
street 

bey oo i. We ymouth Mews, Port- 
land place, coach maker. (Mr. Lang- 
ley, Charlotte street, Bedford square 

Watson J. York, linen draper. (Mr. 
Manby, York; and Mr, Evans, Hatton 
garden, London 

Waiatee, J. Moffate street, Shore- 
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ditch, baker.’ (Mr. Taylor; Old street 
road 

Wiles J: late of Melton Mowbray, 
Leicester, painter. (Mr. Birket, Bond 
court, Walbrook 

Wilkinson T. and S. Wilkinson; Not- 
tingham, hosiers. (Mr. H. Peréy, Not’ 
tingham ; and Messrs. Kinterley and 
Long, Gray’s Inn Old square; London’ 

Wilson W. Shakespetre walk, Shad- 
well, master mariner. ‘ (Mr. Mitchiel¥, 
Union court, Broad streét 

Willoughby S. Bréad strect hill, coal 
merchaut. (Mr. Jesse, Fitrnival’s inn, 
Holborn 

Winn T. of Princes ‘street, Hanover 
square, jeweller, (Mr. King, Castle 
street, Holborn yen 

Wood H. Workington, Cumberland, 
grocer. (Mr. Pearsoh, Staple -Inn, 
London ; and Mr. Sherwin, Whiteharei 

Yalden J. Winchester, Southampton, 
mifler; (Mr. Lampard, Winchester; 
and Messrs. Allen, Clifford’s inn, Lon- 
don 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Ellis W. Lower East Smithfield, slop 
seller 

Gould J. late of Harritigton, Worces- 
tershire, paper manufacturer 

Harrison J. F. Fenchurch street, 
baker 

Howard T. Dean street, Canterbury 
square, cornfactor 

Purnell W. Bristol, corn dealer 

Raynes M. and W. Bawtree, laté of 
Blue Anchor road, Bermondsey, Stitrey, 
glue manufattarers 

Robinson T, Liverpool, merchant 

Saxon J. Manchester, cotton twist 
dealer 

Whatton H.W. Loughborough Parks, 
Leicester, dealer 


“SCOTCH BANKRUPTS. 


Alexander J, sen., W. Alexander, and 
J. Alexander, jun. farmers and grain 
merchants in Quinzieburn; Creditors 
tomeet in the house of Mrs. Bankicr, 
Bull inn, Kirkintilloch, 18th Nov. and 
9th Dec. 

Anderson J, baker and grocer in Old 
Cumnock; Creditors to meet in the 
house of C. M‘Vitie, vintner in Cum- 
notk, 30th Oct. and 20th Nov. 

Bower J. merchant in Perth ; Credi- 
tors to meet in the Hammermen’s Ta- 
vern, Perth, 16th Nov. and 7th Dec, 

Craig T. vaker in Glasgow; Credi- 
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tors, to meet in Henderson’s tavern, 
Glasgow, 13th Nov. and llth Dec. 

Crichton J. merchant in New Cum- 
nock; Creditors to meet in the Castle 
Inn, New Cumnock, 8th and 29th Nov. 

Hendrie J. mason and marble cutter 
at Quarryton, near Glasgow ; Creditors 
to meet in the Swan Inn, Glasgow, 12th 
Nov. and 10th Dec. 

Lang R. drysalter in Glasgow ; Cre- 
ditors to meet in the Black Bull inn, 
Glasgow, 12th Nov. and 10th Dec. 

Hunters and Rainey, merchants in 
Glasgow ; Creditors to meet in the Star 
Inn, Glasgow, 6th and 27th Nov. 

..M‘Dougal P.. merchant in Glasgow ; 
Creditors to meet in the ‘Tontine tavern, 
Glasgow, Ist and 26th Nov. 

Malloch C, and Co. merchants or ma- 
nofacturers in Perth, as a ‘company, 
and of C. Malloch and J, Aikman, the 
partners of the said company, as indi- 
viduals ; Creditors to meet in the George 
Inn, Perth, Ist and 26th Nov. 

Morton T. grain dealer in Newmilns; 
Creditors to meet in the house of 
Begbie; Angel Inn, Kiimarnock, 18th 
Noy. and 19th Dec. 

Ord, Munro and Co. merchants in 
Glasgow; Creditors to meet in the ta- 
vern.of Mrs, Johnston, Giasgow, 29th 
Oct. and 26th Nov. 

Paton J. jun. manufacturer in Glas- 
gow; Creditors to mect in the house of 
A..Faulds, vintuer in Glasgow, Sth and 
29th Nov. 

Rattray C. and D. manufacturcrs in 
Bannockburn, as a company, and as in- 
dividuals; Creditors to meet in the 
house of J. Mason, vintner in Stirling, 
30th Oct. and 27th Nov. 

Scrimgeour Mrs. Eliz. alics Ferguson, 
shopkeeper in Falkirk; Creditors to 
meet in the house of A. Carmichael, 
vintner in Falkirk, 30th Oct, and 20th 
Nov. 

Sproat J. merchant in Kirkcudbright; 
Creditors to meet in the, house of S. 
Macolmson, 
bright, 16th Nov. and 4th Dec. 

Total bankrupts this month, 
English yeep eee pats sesee 204 
Scatch ditto: +--+ -+++-- 16 

Total this month 220 
Last month ---» 96 





Increase -» 124 


DIVIDENDS. 


merchant, 19 Nov 


Dividends. 








innkeeper in Kirkeud- | 











o13 
Audley W. Bristol, linen drapery : 21 


Noy. 

Andrews T. Basinghall street, Black. 
well hall factor, 30 Nov. - 

Baiss W. Warminster, Wilts, coopers, 
2 Dec. ‘ 

Bishop and Terry, Maidsto u 
holder, 12 Nov. * am P> 

Brine E. W. Chichester, brazier-26 
Nov. 

Brock J, Stow Market, cabinet maker, 
26 Nov. 

Buchanan R._ Liverpoel, vender. ‘of 
medicines, 27 Nov. 

Bentley T. and E. A. Why tt, . Fens 
church street, drysalters, 7 Dec- 

Boys R. of Preston, Lancaster, build: 
er, 2.Dec. 

Bowring J. J. New Bond stveet, hat- 
ter, 30. Noy. 

Bradfield R. 
miller, 3 Nov. 

Bamford S. P. Exeter, factor, 19 
Dec. 

Bond J. Lloyd’s Coffee house, under; 
writer, 50 Nov. 

Been Eliz. late of Parliament street 
milliner, 7 Dec. 

Barnes J. New Malton, linen dra 

Ballia S. Wootton under Edge, lingn 


Attleburgh, Norfolk, 


|; draper, 18 Noy. 


Bagster R. Piccadilly, upholsterer, 
30 Nov. 

Bennett J. Bath, upholstérer, ‘11 
Nov. 

Bayley C. Bath, pastry-cook 

Brickwood J. S. Newington, brewer, 
16 Nov. 

Bramley J. Essex wharf, coal mer- 
chant 

Brix R. Knightsbridge, cabinet maker, 
16 Nov. 

Bland J. Moulton, Lincoln, black- 
smith, I! Dec. 

Beardesley W. Belper, Derby, inn- 
keeper, 6 Dec. 

Brest H. Sloane square, carpenter, 
30 Nov. 

Cooper E, Hendon, carpenter, 50 
Nov. 

Couke W. Liverpool, merchant, 6 Dec. 

Chapman T. Macclesiicld, ‘butcher, 
6 Noy. 

Crush W. 
12 Nov. 

Crook A.. B. Coine, Lancaster, calico 
manufacturer, 27 Nov. : 

Chapman J. Moortields, , Shoemaker, 


16 Nov. 
Coleman J. Silver’ $tree Coiden 


Chelinsford, upholsterer, 


} square, tallow chandler, 16'N at’ 
Anderson J. R. Throgmorten street, | 
! 


Care T. Oxford, grocer, 16 Nov.” * i 
2 
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Carret. J. Grimsby, Lincoln Meath, 
12 Nov. 

Collett T. Uxbridge, grocer, 16 Nov. 

Corcan H. Watling street, under- 
writer, J3,Noy. 

Duchatelay L. D. Scotland yard, dis- 
tilier, 3 Dec, 

Duke F. and YT, Eltham, Kent, linen 
drapers, 7 Dec, 4 

Dutton J. Hilisley, Gloucester, shop 
keeper, © Dec. 

Davidson J. East India Chambers, 
merchant, 30 Nov. 

Dulin W. ‘T. St. Margaret’s hill, 
Southwark, jeweller, 30 Nov. 

Dufiin KE. Buckingham, linen draper, 
13 Noy. 

Davics D. Old street, St. Luke’s, vic- 
tualler, 30 Nov. 

Davies T. Tarvin, Chester, corn fac- 
tor, 12 Dec. 

Dewar R.C. Great Winchester street, 
merchant 

Daniels J. of Manchester and Liver- 
pool, earthenware dealer 

Dowson N. St. Ann’s lane, Foster 
Jane, warehouseman, 12 Nov, 

Dodd FE. Dockheal, Bermondsey, 
tallow chandler, 30 Noy. 

Vavisun J. Brentiord, liner draper, 
30 Nov. 

Kamer W. Little Moortields, stable- 
keep, 30 Nov. 

Evered. A. Lower Grosvenor street, 
wine merchant, 3 Dec, 


Eildells T. Alderimznbury, yware- 
houseman, 7 Dec. 
Fisk R. Wickham market, shop- 


keeper, 3 Dec. 

Fitch W. Surrey street, Strand, tailor, 
14 Dec. 

Fisher B. Witney, woolstapler 


Fairclough G. Chorley, grocer, 18 
Nov. 
. Fenton F. Shefficld, merchant, 20 
Nov. 

Gascoin J. Woodstock street, tailor, 
3 Dec. 

Glover C. Albemarle street, uphol- 


stcrer, 19 Nov. 

Gardner J. Horsleydown, coy! mer- 
chant, 50 Nov. 

Gill H. Spittalfields, market victual- 
ler, 26 Nov. 

liart G. Woodbridge, brewer, 2 Dec. 


Harry J., R. Powles, -nd J, Hutry, 
Gracechurch street, merchants, 3w 
Nov. 

Haworth J. jun. Hull, merchant, 3 
Dec. 


Hoxner J, Smithfield, victualler, 7 


Dec. 


Dividends. 








[Dec. T, 


Hamer. B. Middle Seotland yare, 
winemerchant, 10° Deé. ~*~ 

Hook J. Bermondsey Road, victual- 
ler, 10 Dec. 

Holt S. Manchester; grocer 

Henzell G. Eastcheap, underwriter, 
16 Nov. 

Holt W. Leeds, woolstapler, 21 Noy. 

Hinton W. Painswick, .Gloucester, 
grocer, 26 Nov. 

Hay J, and J, Hilly Borough, Tinen 
drapers, 26 Nov. 

Horner J. West Smith&. Jd, viotuallet 

Hodgson T. Blackman street, _Inp- 
holder, 30 Nov. 

Henderson J, 2nd A. Neilson, Milk 
street, merchants, 30 Nov. 

Jones E. Doddinghurst, Essex, vic- 
tualler, 10 Dec. 

Judkins T. Chester, linen draper, 13 
Dee. ; 

Jameson S, Reading, dealer, 3 Dec. 

Jackson J. W. Lis expool, dry salter, 
21 Nov. 

Kendall H. Rochester, draper, 30 
Nov. 

Lecomte R, Fetter lane, ‘jeweller, 
30 Nov. 

Long J. Surry, maltster, 7 Dec. 

Limbrick P. Hawkesbury, Glouces- 


>. 


ie iimen draper, 3 Dec. 





; Leech H. Bury, Suffolk, merchant, 3 
Joc. 
Lister P. York, cotton spinnér, 4 Nov. 
" Towton E. Mark Lane, merchant, 5 
OV. 
Lucas W. Bishop’s Castle, currjer 
Mather J. Liyérpool, plumber, 3 Dec. 
Marsh RK. Rayleigh, Epsex,. linen 
draper 
Maltby RK. Mortimer street, monef 
serivener, O Nov, : 
Moses lL, Rood, lane, insurance, broker 
Mackenzie R. King’s’ Arms ‘yard, 
merchant, 7 Dee, 
Macknamara J. London, merchant, 
3U Noy. 
Nutt T. Spalding, 
30 Nov. 
Norris P, and T. Parr, Liverpool, iron 
merchant, 27 Nov. 
Ouston J. Scule oates, y ork, grocer, 
5 Déc. 
Olver T. Tiverton, Tinea draper, 12 
Dee 
Orams T. Stow Market, j jronmonger, 
27 Nov. 
* po J. Hornsey, bitché?, 3'Nov. 
Penn I. Leatber Jane, ollfmdn 7 


Lincoln, draper, 


Fi lips W. Brighton,’ builder, 16 


av 
? site y 3 Manchester, grocer, 19 Nor. 
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Robinson T. Romford, printer, 19 


Nov. 

Reéve W: Clapham, cgach maker, 
16 Noy. 

Rowlandson T. and J. Bates, Cheap- 
side, merchants, 30 Nov. : 

Riggs W. Liverpool, merchant, 26 


Romer S. Clerkenwell, jeweller and 
watchmaker, 30 Nov. 

Scriven J. and J. Alcester, Warwick, 
needle makers, 3 Dec. 

Scott J. D. South Cadbury, Somerset, 
jobber, 30 Nov. 

Salter J. Bermondsey New Road, 
carpenter, 3 Dec. 

Scager G. West Bromwich, Stafford, 
timber desler, 10 Dec. 

Soanes R. Mark lane, provision mer- 
chant, 50 Nov. 

Strickland J. Stourport, Worcester, 
skinner, 13 Nov. 

Steehert L. Hanoyer square, tailor, 

Ov. 

Smithson J. Blackfriars’ road, grocer, 
19 Nov. . 

Saffery J. Canterbury, bookseller, 18 
Nov. 


Scott T. Thannington, Kent, victual- 
ler, 18 Nov. 
Thornton W. and J. New Malton, 
‘coal merchant, 19 Dec. 
Tetstall J. Chadderley Corbet, Wor- 
cester, tailor, 5 Nov. 
oledano P. B. Prescot street, mer- 
chant, 16 Nov. 
Thomas J. Manchester, cotton spin- 
ner, 20 Nov. 
Thomson A. Nag’s Head court, Grace- 
church street, merchant 
Upsdell P. Castle street, builder, 2 
Nov. 
Vicar G. Portsmouth, vintner, 19 


ov. 

Willis J. Jukes, Jackson and Co. Sa- 
lisbury square, navy agents, 30 Nov. 

Wells W. jun. Bradford, York, grocer, 
12 and 23 Nov. 

Walsh R. King’s road, Chelsea, In- 
dia rubber maker, 30 Nov. 

Wakeling E. of Clare, Suffolk, brewer, 
30Nov, 

Welsch J. and J. Sexton, New Comp- 
ton Street, calico glaziers, 30 Nor. 

Wilcox T. Exeter, tallow chandler, 


Oe 


Certificates. 


Price J. Birmingham, brass-founder, 
27 Nov. 
Rowbottom J. Fieldhouse, York, cot- 
ten manufacturer 
x Ray T. ‘Thames street, stationer, 30 
ov. : 
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— R. Birmingham, grocer, 5 
ov. 

Woodward T. Ride, Suffolk, shop- 
keéper, 16 Nov. 

Watson W. Hackney road, builder, 
2 Nov. 

Whitehead J. 
brewers, !9 Nov. 

Watson H. and M. Newcastle, grocers, 
26 Nov. 


and J. Liverpool, 


CERTIFICATES. 


Abernethie J. and B. Colleze hill, 
merchants : 
Allen W. Radipole, Dorset, inn- 
holder 
Barnett S. 
victualler 
Beckett J. late of Aldermanbury, 
lighterman 
Brown J. Princes strect, Cavendish 
square, haberdasher 
Bunn T. Norwich, corn and coal 'mer- 
chant 
Batler F. Buckingham, plumber 
Barratt W. Kast Retford, Notts, 
cor 
Brett T. Puddle Dock, sugar refiner 
Brook J. Huddersficid, stationér 
Banks J. Canterbur¢ square, dealer 
Butcher N. St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
victualler 
Bennett J. Manchester, cotton spinner 
Bean W., Nottingham, hosier 
Bath R. of Anderton, Cornwall, repe 
maker 
Baker W. York, confectioner 
Bayly R. Kennington, merchant 
Browne E. Bradford, Wilts, clothier 
Burgess W. Willow Bank, Lancaster, 
cotton spinner 
Bird J. Houndsditch, hatter 
Cooper J. Chester, whee!wright 
Cottrell W. Conduit street; builder 
Clayton T. Manchester, grocer 
Cooke J. Drayton, Hants, miller 
Clegg A. Failsworth, Lancaster, ma- 
chine maker 
Cotchlin T. Southcoat, Bucks, cow 
dealer 
Carritt J, Grimsby, Lincoln, mer- 
chant 
Cooper J. Chester, woollen draper 
Cresswell G. and R. Barnes, Worces- 
ter, carriers 
Dawson R. Oxford st. linen draper 
Dirke H. St, Catherine square, shop 
keeper 
Dean A. Old st. road, coach make: 
Dyson G. Dob Mill, York, cloth ma- 
nufacturer . 


Long alley, Moorfields, 



































Edwards W. Barton, Somerset, bleck- 
smith 
Every S. Bethnall green, mercha 
Eginton W. R. Handsworth, St 
painter on glass 
Fawcett W. Liverpool, ‘merchant 
Field W. Oxford street, fringé maker 
Ferriter S. M. Fore street, merchapt 
Gudgeon G. Clipstone street, Mary- 
Ie-bone, straw hat maker 
Gray J. Nelson terrace, City road, 
broker 
Gazeley J. S. Queen street, Lincoln’s 
inn fields, merchant 
Howard R. sen. and jun. Mitcham, 
¢allico printers 
Hockley 'T. Mincing lane, merchant 
Haward J. Mitcham, callico printer 
Hodgetts G. Kingston, corn dealer 
Howell J. Liverpool, dealer 
Hird R. Skipton, Y ork, shop keeper 
Hamilton J. Broad street, merchant 
Highett J. Trimsarn, Carmarthen, 
coal merchant 
Hodgkinson J. jun. Curtain road, 
Shoreditch, scavenger 
Holine T. Liverpool, house builder 
Holliday T. South Sea house, Broad 
street, merchant 
Harrison G. Manchester, merchant 
Jones 8. Duke street, Aldgate, draper 
Jackson W. Sherborne lane, merchant 
Jennings C. Portsea, Hants, grocer ., 
Kern L. and D. Muller, Paternoster 
row, furriers 
Kinder 8. Heafletd, Derby, clothier 
Keene A. Bath, stationer 
King Sam. West Lexbam, Norfolk, 
money scrivever 
Laya A, Minories, haberdasher 
Linford T. Cheapeiin, silversmith 
Ludlow W. Arnold, Andover, wine 
merchant 
Levg J. Manchester, cgtfon sptaner 
Lee W.Hyth, Kent,stationer? 
Lloyd J. Feu court, Fenchurch street, 
corn factor 
Main R. Greenyich, Nour Sa maru- 
facturer “” : 
Millard F. Size lane, packer 
Marsden W: and J. Houghton, Lan-* 
caster, cotton-manpiacturer | 
Mewburn Hi, ya's Coffee-house, 
underwriter .¥ .. - 
Marni! ©; Piecadilty, hotet keeper 
Martin S. Loughboroughy grocer. 
Mattam J. Old Bailey, dealer 
Mather P. Chaxligg row, Manghester; 
machine maker 
Nutt T. Buckingham plage, New toad; 
builder 
- aylor J. Abertord, York, fax spigner 
aden J. Piendelton, Lancaster; 


d, 


Certificates. 


T 
ile 





(Dec 1, 


Ousten J. Sculeoates, York, ¢ 
rae G. Hythe, Keut, te mer- 


chan 
Pollett J. Manchester, cotton spinner 
Poulson J. M »panufe : oturer 
Pulke R. Little a * Devon, 
coal merchant 
Phillips W. Rochester, tailor 
Potter W. jun, Notts, 
Polley J. New Bond meeer furniture 
printer 
Pralten C. Bristol, shossonker 
Parry T. Sahord, cotton spjnoer 
PattonJ,Walthamstone, Essex,merch 
Rivers J. Mitcham, calico .printer 
Reynolds J. Swansea, tanner 
Rugg W. Cardiff, Glamorgan, cabi- 
net maker 
RaggR. Hyll, merchant 
Rathbone J. Turpin lune, Greenwich, 
carpenter 
Seear S. James street, Westminster, 
confectiongr 
Sheeres M. of the ‘Borough Market, 
horse dealer 
Smith T. Brandon, Suffolk, 
merchant . 
Smith H. Great Winchester street, 
merchant 
Sowerby P. 
dealer 
Stephenson J. Hyll, pL oy yrs 
Smithson J, Blackfriars’ road, grocer 
Skurrey J,,G. Smith street, Clerkeu» 
well, merchant , : 
Smithson J.’ and. J. Durham, coal 
fitters 
Scott G, Feachpreb, Chambers, ship 
broker 
Spearing J: Brighton, cabinet, maker 
Smith L, Austin-friars, merchant 
— — sa eee street, hatter : 


Here pas ogee 
Peat ® eee pans ose mae 
Taylor R. Commercial Race, 
ie pa 4 White 1 Hotie | a 
ees 
aie, 
oe hr miller 
Withee T. Liverpool, merchant, . 
ibberley J. Fe ¢ 
Woodhead. A. Bow se 
Wright Soh oe or 
“Wood 5.¥. AsBford, Kent,wirie merch. 
> rorren “Ansfip Hinge, merchant 
Manchester, grocer 
Ae pt Clem. Bath, mone sore: 
Wiiliants D.-Cardigan, shop 
Welsh J: and -J. Sexteny pee: 
streetyCalito glaziers 
¢ Woo . High-+t. Lambeth, » oat 2: 


White 'BiLiverpool, merchant * 
iw —_ Ri Liverpool, soup Salter! 


wine 


Liverpool provision 





bl i“ r 





. 
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Premiums of Insurance, &c. 
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PREMIUMS OF INFURANCE AT NEW LLOYD'S COFFEE-HOU SE. _ 





From Loxvown to 
Portsmouth, Spithead, Poole, 
or the Isle of Wight - : 
Weymouth, Exeter, Dartmouth, 
or Plymouth’ -> - - - - 
Alderney, Guernsey, or Jersey 
Bristol, Wales; Chester, Liver- 
pool, rer wenggren and Places 
adjacent’ ~*~ * 
Kinsale, Cork, Waterford, Dub- 
lin, Newry," or Belfast’ - - 
Limerick orGalway’' - - - 
Londonderry or Glasgow - - 


Yarmouth or'Lymn'- - - 
Hull er Gainsborough - ~ 
Newcastle, whitey, or Sunder: 
land - - - 
Leith, Perth, Dundee, ” Mont- 
rose,OrAberdeen - - - 
Inverness, Shetland, or the Ork- 
ney islands - - - - - 
Steckholm and Places adjacent 
Riga, Revel,Narva, or Peters- 


burgh - - - - - - = 
Oportot * ww! He ee 
Eisbten = 1 e © ce = 
Rio de Jateiro’ - -~ - - - 


MEDITERRANEAN, Viz. 
Malaga and Places adjacent 
Salonica, Gallipoh, Smyrna, 

or Constantinople - - - 

Madeira °s 

Jamaica! 

Leeward Islands, viz. Grenada, 
Tobago, Barbadoes, &c. — - 

Surinam, Demerara, or Berbice} 

Musquite Shere, Honduras, an 
Places adjacent - - 

The Ameritan mw A thei 
Ships - 


- «= - « - - 





=e & - 


Ig. 


lies. 
es. 


Qgs. 


Q4gs. 
2gs. 
i 


lgs, 
ligs. 


American States, British Ships 
Newfoundland and Coast. of 
Labradore - - - - - 
Bay of Fundy, Quebec, or 
Montreal - - - > 
Cape of Good Hope or St. He- 
ena, Company’s Rhips -- 
Others - - - - “= 
Southern Fishery, out k home 
Bengal, Madras, or China, 
Company’s Ships - - -'- 
Ditto, outand home - - - 
Others- - - - - - - = 


Liverroor, Bristor, &c. to 
Cork, Waterford, Dublin, New- 
ry, Belfast, Aaa Ts or 
G! asgow - - - -«- 





ligs. 


Qigs. Oporto or Lisbon - - - 
Qgs. ret. 10). |Gibraltar - - - - - + - 
Madeira - - - - = = - 
30 10 Jamaica’ - - - -'* = 
Ges. ret. 37. Leeward Islands - - - - - 
Sgs, rét. 241. |Ditto withConvoy - - - - 
6gs. ret. 27. |American States - -°- - ~ 
} Greenland, outandhome -°  - 

10gs. ret. 5. 

Duarin, Corr, &e. fo 
16gs. ret. 81. j|London - - - - - + - 
dgs. ret, -1i/. The Baltic - + -'- - - 
Sgs. ret. 4/.  [Lisbonand Oporto - - - - 

American ‘States, American) 
6gs. ret. 32. Ships - - -'+ =°- - 
6gs. ret. 31. |Ditto, British - - - - - 

Greenland, out and home - - 
12gs. ret. @. [West Indies - - - - = - 

Jamaica ~- - - + - - = 

Limerick to London - - - - 


Limerick or Galway 
Archangel, home 








Sgs. ret. 3/ 
figs. ret, 22 
10gs. ret. 4/ 
Ags, 
Sys, 
25gs. 


ret. 4. 


SL ret. 
161. 
12g8. 


2za. 1. 
3gs. 
2gs. 
Ogs.:ret. 
2gs..ret. 107. 
Ggs. ret. 2/. 
7gs. ret. 351. 
6. 3i. 

Oys. a 
Ditto 

Sits. 


37. 


2¢s, 
20gs. ret. 102, 
6gs. ret. 3i, 


6gs. 
12gs. 


8gs. ret. 41. 
Ditto 
Ses. 





areas 


Street, _ 
Trent and 


10s. share ‘le 
dividing ~ Ny tte 


ondon. 


Berks 

Stock, sot aaiepemnaraion 

ae agg , —— Loudon Water 
%, + prewhun. 

Landon Just! 


, 5902. ex Dividend 
3001, ex dividend 20!.— Sw. 
8t.—Grand 


Junction 


Pw ong to 160i. 
Ww ‘Companys 931.— York  Batlings wa War. gest be 


us, 3M. 
175l. tol 
Si. per Share 


Dattow ost = pm my 


Prices of Navigable Canal Property, Dock Stock, Fire Office Shares, 
1811, J to the 25th,) at the Office of Mr. Scott, 28, 


jew Bridge 


or Grand Trunk Canal, 2150/, exclusive of the last half yearly dividend of 227. 
r Share.—Warwick and Napton, 280/, 
ex dividend 10/.— Grand Junction, 214/. 


mium on 190/,— 


»l pre 
idend of 14.—Union, %/.—Wilts and 
London Dock: 


w— 


ittached.—Rock, 9. to 10s, 
nd Junction Water 


cent. discount.— 





41.—London ¥ 
itution, 63/.— Albion, ievarantey Se —elabe . a riee Ux 62/. per cent. 
. PRICE OF LEATHER, Nov. 22. ee 
per ib. ewer 4 
Butts, 50 t0-56lbs. each ~ ~- 2h to Calf Skins, 30 to 40 Tbs. -_- - 30d to 31d 
Ditto, 56. te G6jbs. each - « 24 to Ditto, 50to 70 lbs. - +*- - 36 to 42 
Merchants’ Backs - - « ~ = @ to 22 Ditto, 70 to B0lbs. - + - - 36 to 40 
DressingHides - = = ~ ++ 16§ to 175 Small Seals (GreenJand).- - 33 to 35 
Fine Coach Hides - 2. = = 18 to 19 Large Ditto, 110s. to 160s; per doz. 


rae 16 to 184 


Ditto, 45to 50lbs. - -~ - - 


19 tw 23 
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Goat Skins, 34s. to 62s. ditto. 


Tanned Horse Hides - <- - 
3X 


- 14 to 20 























518 Importations, &e. [ Dec. 1, 
IMPORTATIONS AT THE PORT OF LONDON, 


POR THB MONTH ENDING 20TH Nor. 1811. 








Almonds, cwt. --+eeeseessseee a 2310 Oranges -++e+seresecseeseees ++ 4,500,000 
Arrow Root +++e+-+eeeeerees Ib. 1570 LEMONS «cc ccrccrccccccvcecsos 5,210,000 
Ashes, Pearl and Pot, tons ----- ° 764 | Rags, toms -++++e.-seeserceeees 84 
Barilla, toms +e+eserernceece coco = - 810 Raisins, Smyrna, cwt. «++--+++++ 2781 
Brandy, gallons .+++e++-+++e0+s Rice, bags +-+-+++++> Ce rereccece 1150 
Brimstone, tons.--.+-+- oe eeees . 27 Rum, gallons ---+-+-+-++++- teeeee 1,516,000 
Bristles, doz. Ibs, «++++++s+- eeee 4170 Silk, Thrown, Ibs,-+-e++++e+e+0+ 3182 
Butter, tons --ccccccscccce-cee 83142 Raw, Ibg. ---+eee+-eeeeee ‘ 5326 
Cheese, tons «ecescosecesscece . 550 Sugar, hogsheads «+++++++-++++++ 12,150 
Coffee, bags and casks---+---++ ; 9620 Tallow, tons ---+++eeresreeeee . 119 
Cork, tons -++++-. Coser ccccece ° 213 | Tar, lasts -+-+-eceeeeeeeee eocee 

Cotton, lbs, -+-sesesee-+-eee+e 4,236,000 Tobacco, Ibs. -+++++eeeeee ere eere 1,815,000 
Flax, tons -cesrsccccccosccceces 1180 Turpentine, Cwt.-+-+++++ee eevee 289 
Hemp, tons --++--++++---- opee 876 | Wheat, qrs. +-+++eserseeeeeeee 625,000 
Linseed, QIS. ee ter eererneeeeee- 1213 Wine, gallons eee ee eereecesees ¢ 1,741,000 
Madiler, cwt.++-eessessererecee 194 Wool, ewt. Spanish ------+-+++-- 58 
Oil, Olives, tons-++-++-++0- ‘oe 93 | Re nc 4 6 066002666050 0008000% 510,000 





COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 





Tuesday, | Tuesday, | Tuesday, | Tuesday, 

Sist Oct. | 5th Nov. | 12th Nov. | 19th Nov. 
AMSTERDAM, 2 Us, «eee eee eee eotcccsceees BO O 29 0 29 O 29 O 
Ditto, at sight --+--++e-eseeeeeeee eapoccser 28 0 28 (0 28 14 28 4 
Rotterdam, 2 Us. «-+++-+++e-seeee eeccese on es 8 13 e 8 17 
Hamburgh, 25 Us. «+-+++-eer eres seeeeeee --} 26 0O 26 6 25 O 24 Oo 
Altona, Qf seeecreececcececeeeecoeeseresees! 26 0 96 4 2% 1 24 i 
Paris, | day’s date ------ BE ghee B25 ee-+| J8 10 18 6 18 6 Is 5 
Ditto, at sight --++ee+-seeeeees scuba oad 18 2 18 4 18 6 18 6 
Bourdeaux ++se-esregecceveerceseceeenccree ° 18 4 18 14 18 18 18 6 
Madrid.....- Effective Ce ccerccccaccccsoere — _ — = 
Palermo +++ 3 dn paper essceoce eeccccccccceccre! 125 125 125 125 d per oz. 
iin ovahearaeaebie aeuin ia santos eccccecoooe| 45% 46 46 46 
Bilboa: >... coqWddboanndesdacsebessetaéacel 49 41 41 41 
Leghorn Trrrrrrrrrerrrrrrrrrrr res ye et one 58 és 48 58 
Genda++eeseee® eorerereee em emererentaseet 54 54 54 54 
DEL. Ue dckstwneneue naleaeninneel benjeeese dl 28 $2 52 52 
Naples ee getter. eoecccevese| 42 42 42 42 
Lisbon cccccccccocccceccocece eeeercccnsee! 68 684 684 684 
Oporto ++-+-- weeudban the cogent anaes 67 oP 675 675 
Rio Janeiro «+e+«++- Ceccercgnecccecccesess| G5 65 65 645 
Malta ----- Cee ee ree ee were emererernseeeses 58 58 57 57 
Gibraltar «+cesecssscceceececcces ee ee 40 40 40 394 
Dublin «sow ccccccccccesccccece teseeeeeees| OF oF 94 93 
Cork eter eeraeeeereee Seer ee ee tempest wen aeeee 10 10 10 10 














New Doubloons, £4. 15s, 6d. per Ounce.——New Dollars 65. 24. per Ounce.——Omnium j dis. 
Agio of the Bank on Holland, 4 per Cent. 


Average Price of Corn throughout England and Wales, taken from the London 
Gazette, for me Wonk ending 16th Nov. 1811. 
-- 54} Peas - - - ~- -- 





64s Ild 





Bye-~ < © co oe weds 6° 6 6 tT Meas 6S et ee te BD 
Barley - = = = = -~ = ~ = 51 2 Oeste - 2 - + - © © © © - 31:10 
Oatmeal - - - - = = «= = - @ 8 BeerorBig - - + - © © - - —— 
HAY AND STRAW, per Load.—22d Nov. 1811. 
ST. JAMES’S MARKBY. WHITECHAPFE. SMITHFIELD. 

é& -s. #@ 3. , a # 3. £°e #8 8. 
Hay - - ~ 4 4to 6 G/| Hay - - - 410to 515| Hay, old - 5 Sto 6 O 
Clovn - - 5 O— 6 Q/ Clover ~- - 610 — 710] Clover - - 6 O— 7 O 
Straw - - 32 5— 21)| Straw - - 2 S@— 216/ Straw - - 25— 2 











, 


0 
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0 
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12 
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moo. 





1811.) Markets, sc. 
PRICE OF COALS, 20th Nov. 1611. 




















Newcastle .  . 3. =. 42 «Oto 5¢ 0} Cinders. . 29 0 to 30 0 
Sunderland ‘ ‘ - 42 6— 54 6| Other Coals . 4 0— 55 0 
Delivered at 12s, advance on the above Prices. 

CORN EXCHANGE.—Price ad Grain, 28d Nov. 1811. 
Wheat . ‘ - 90t0106|Malt . ; 80 to 90|Oats . . 29 to 35 
, fine . . 112 —-12i) | White Pease . . 6f — 78 | Polands - 36 — 41 
, superfine . 120 —130 | Boilers . : . 80 —89|Fine Flour . . 105 —110 
Rye . ‘ - 56— 58/Gray . : - 60 — 64/|Seconds._. 100 —105 
Barley . ; . 50 — 59/Beans,old . . 55 — 63 | Persack of 5 bushels, or 2801bs, 
» fine . . 50 — 60/Ticks . . . 654 — 58 | Rape Seed, per last £50 — 54 

MonpDaAy, 22d Nov. 181). 
SMITHFIELD MARKET. NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL, 

TO SINK THE OFFAL, PER STONE oF 8lbs, BY THE CARCASE. 
Beef ‘ ‘ ° ° - 4 4t05 8] Beef. ° . ° - 3 8 to4 8 
Mutton ‘ . 4 8—6 O/| Mutton ° . . . 34—5 2 
Veal ‘ ° m ° - 6 O0O—6 8] Veal . ‘ ° ° - 40—6 4 
Pork é . ° e - 5 O—6 4] Pork ° . . ‘ 5 O—6 4 
Lamb . ° é ‘ - © O—O Of Lamb. . ‘ ° 00—0 0 

PRICE OF HOPS.—Borovucu. 

Kent, bags, New . ° . £4 0 to7 O| Kent, pockets, New . - £244 0W6N 
Sussex ° ° ° ° 4 5 —6 6) Sussex ° ° ° 40—510 
Essex . . . . - 4 O—6 6] Essex, Farnham . - 8 &8—10 10 





Old Duty doing at £135, 000. 








Average Price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, 42 44 per Cwt. exclusive of Customs and Excise 


payable thereon.—T. Nerrresuir, Clerk of the Grocers’ Company.—For Week ending 20th Nov. 





SCOTCH MARKETS. eae, oe. 13th. 





MEAL MARKET, TUESDAY. Pork . A - 8d.a 9d, 
Oatmeal, per bolls s. d.| Lamb, per per qr. “Qs. Od. a 3s. 6d. 
First, per boll e 1 6 O | Raw Hides, per st. ‘ - Fs. Ode a Bs. 
Second . ~ ° 1 5 O | Butter, per lb. - Is, 8d. a Is, 10d, 
Third ° Fr : . 140 |—-, Salt ‘ , ° ° Is. 4d. 
First, per peck ‘ R ‘ . O 1 8 | Eggs,perdozen . F Is. 3d. 
Barleymeal J ‘ . 42 oem GRASS MARKE t, seer. 19. 
Peasemeal ° ° . O 1 2. | Sheep and Lambs, 340, at per stone, sinking 
Quartern Loaf. , © ie offals ° ° . 8s. 2d. a 8s. 4d. 

PRICES OF MEAT, ‘&e. Cattle, 280 - 8s. 4d. a Ss. Gd 

Beef, per lb. ; . ° . 7d. a 8d. | Milk Cows, 12h. to 241. 
Mutton ° : . ‘ - 6d, a 8d. | Horses sold:beavil yg 40). 
Veal ° ‘ ‘ ‘ .. 1]d. a 12d. | Coals, p.. cart of 12 cwt. 8s. Gd. a 10s. 





DUNDEE MANUFACTURES, Nov. 15. 








LINENS, YARNS, per spl. Riga Thietenhausen 104 a 106 
Sail-cloth, No.l . 14% a 15 |2ib. Linthand-sputt 9a 4 O} Drujana Cut. . . 84 a 87 
He mpCofton Bogsing 9 a 12 /|3ditto Millkspua 5 .8a5 8) Leibau. . . + . 86a 87 
Streliz . . 93 a lO |4dittoditte . 6 3 a6 6) Narva,I2head - . 82a 84 
Li int, Osnaburghs - “2 74 a 84 |5dateditto . £7 3a7 6) Archangel . « . —~a~— 
‘Tow ditto... 5 a S$ |6 ditto ditto 8 3a8 6 - HEMP. 
Ditto ditto . . .°6f.a 74/7 dittoditta . . 8 10a9 0} Petersburgh, clean L.88 a 90 
Ditio ditto... . 8 a 9 |Gshortsditte . . 0 ll al QO} Ditto, halfclean ... 74 a 76 
German Dowlas 2 7 inch 12] Zand & Taw ditto 0 83 a aa 9 Riga Rhine «. . 87a 90 
Common ditté, 27-——_ 11g 10 to 2b, ditto . 0 7} 4.0.5} DrujanaPass ... 84 a 86 
Tow sheeting,24 port ITha 12 ELAX. i Pass- . 68 a 72 
Ditte ditto— 20 — 8! a 10 | Petersburgh, h2 head L.86 a 96) Coditla “.. 4a 4 


-—, J ditte 744 7h, 


se. 




















Increase and Decrease is adjusted.) 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 
NOV. 22, 1811. 


a 
B. signifies Barrel; BI. Bushel; Ch. Chest; C. 112lb.; D. Dozen; G. Gallon; H. 100, and of 
Deals 120; J. Jar of Oil of 24 Gallons ; and a 4 Chest of Oi130 Flasks, or 4Gallons; Lt. Last, 
or Barrels of Pitch, containing 314 Gallons each; Q. Quarter of 8 Bushels; T. Ton, or 20 
ewt.; Tu. Tun of 252 Gallons.—Note, Wine is sold by Gauge, viz. Port per Pipe of 138 
Gallons; Bucellus and Lisbon per Pipe of 140 Gallons; Sherry per Butt of 150 Gallons; Ma- 
deiva per Pipe of 110 Gallons; Mountain per Butt of 126 Gallons; Vidonia per Pipe of 120 
Gallons; Rhenish per Aum of 36 Gallons; and Claret per Hogshead of 57 or 58 Gallons (all 
Ail Kinds of Fish Oil are sold per Tun of 252 Gallons ; 
Olive, Linseed, and Rape Oil, per Tun of 236 Gallons. 
N. B. The Duties which are paid by the Importers, are included in the following Prices, and the 
Drawback, if Exported within three Years, is the Property of the Shipper. 















































' 
~ , FROM 10 = FROM TO v 
£.8. al. 8. a} 8 &. 8. dig. 8. de}? 
| ALUM, English «+--+ -- 24 0 0/25 0 O |T.)|\Copper,unmannfact.--| 410 0/0 0 0 {C. 
| , Roach -+--+- 115 0}0 0 OfC. » manufactured} 0 0 0/0 0°70 |— 
' Almonds Barbary Bitter} 3 5 ©] 3 6 O }—||Copperas, Green 0 § 610 0 0 j— 
—. Sweet} 3 4 0; 0 0 0 [—||Cotton (Pernambuc} 0 1 64} 0 1 73/lb- 
, Jordan ----/21 0 0/22 0 O}—)Wool 3 } Bahia .--.)0 1 44/0 1 5 [— 
—, Valentia --} 515 0/6 0 0J— © ‘\Maranhan|] 0 1 4/0 1 43/— 
Annatto, Flag: +++ ++++ 0 O11] 0 0 Op. | para 01 34/0 1 3$— 
-, Spanish ----} 0 3 6/0 0 0 |— 4 fSurinam--}0 1 4/0 2 S$ 
| Argol, Bolo. & Rhe.W.) 6 0 0} 6 6 Ole. = <Demerara| 0 1 3/0 1 44/— 
——- Florence, White] 4 0 0} 410 0 j— a (Berbice --| 0 1 3)0 1 44|— 
—__-—,, Red--} 4 0 01410 O]—|) | Cy (¢Carriacou | 0 1 0 1 43/— 
- Naples, White--}3 10 0};315 O | 4 ‘3s } Grenada of @ 2 24 RS 34 ao 
» Red «-}3 5 0}310 O|-) 2 33 C Barbadoes} 0 1 2/0 1 35\— 
Ashes Amer. Pearl----; 2 4 072 8 O|—}| 3 Smyrna --} 0 O11)0 1 Lf 
_-. Pot best- - 118 0} 2 0 Of]—I o Bahama --| 0 1 1 0 1 %i— 
—— Barilla, Teneriffe] } 12 0] 114 0 |—} & Bengal --|0 0 810 0 84\— 
—_—- » Spanish | 2 0 0/0 0 OJ—Ii 6 Georgia --} 0 1 6] 0 1:10 |- 
-——, Sicily --}-112 O0}0 0 0 |—]| 4 Orleans --} 0 1 240 1 3 | 
Dantzic Pearl 1 8 ©] 112 0 |+/pYER’S Wa. Par. W. [15 0 0/16 0 © IT. 
—— Kitssia Pot.----- 114 Oj} 116 O]— -——-, Brazil--|18 O 0/20 0 0 |— 
Bark, Oak -----.--+.{33 10 0 136 0 O |—/|W , Brazilet |12 0 O}18 O 0 }— 
BERRIES, Junip. Ger} 1 10 0 | 1 13+ 0 |—l|_-.- ——, Cam Wd.|33. 0 0 [3S @ 0 |— 
w——~—~, Ita.} 112 0/116 0 |—j|——.-——, Fustic --]/138 0 0 14 0 0 |— 
-——, Yell. Turki} 4 0 0/410 0 |G.|————Zantoryoung] 6 0 0/8 0 0 |— 
Brandy, Best -------+{| | 14 0) 113 0 smash —————Logw. Camp. |17 0 0 118 0 0 |—- 
, Inferior: . +++. 110-0) 114 © j—!]_-__Hond. chipt [14 0 0/15 0 0 |— 
Brimstone, Foreign Ro |28- 0 0 130 9 0 C} ———Jamaivach. [112 0 O}13 0 0 |-— 
Bristles, Hog Rus. un.}22 0. 0/23 @ 0 |—||————Nivaragua, 1. }26 0 0 [28 6 0 |— 
, Archan. ditto }22 0 0/230 oO !—'!- small .114 0 O}16 O° 0 [— 
» Konings. ditto}z3 0 -0 |24 © © |—iSandeérs, Red -++-++--131 10 60 [35 O 0 |— 
CAPERS, French ----{10 0 0/12 0 0 | 

————, Spanish:---| 4 0 016 0 OM. DRUGS 
Cochineal, Spa. Garb.) 1 11 0} 114 0 {//ALOPS, Barb. ------11610 O}17 O © Ic. 
— »EastIndia}O 5 610 6 6] , Succotorine --/20 0 O [26 0 0 |— 
Cocoa, West India----} 3 10 0/4 0 Ol¢. » Hep.or E.1. 114 0 0 |15 UO O j— 
--, Carr. for Exp. } 315 0| 4 5 © |—jlAngelica Root ------ e-e e166 6 « L. 
Goffee, W.1. veryord} 1 0 06; 110 0 |—Antimony Crude ---+|515 0/6 0 U |— 
—-—— ——- ord: 111 0) 2 0 0 !—IlArsenic, Red -.-..-- 1@ 0 “O14°4 Ci 
mid} 2 } 0} 210 9 |— ou: WNOe ace is $12 0/315 0 j— 
gd} 211 O| 2.16 © |—|/Balsam, Capivi-----. 0 3.3/0 3 6 ib. 
fine} 217 0/13 0 0 |]! a Pinte el 0k 010 0/011 O|— 
» Mocha or E.Lj11 10° 0 }12 4 0 |}, g Tolu o.. o's 20 S 4618 $6 ol. 
y VAVA see eres 2 2 0/210 © |—|Bark, Jesuits ......-. 0 2 0;};0 3 0 '* 
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FROM 
£ 8. 
Bark, Jesuits, Red----} 0 8 
, Yellow--| 0 3 
Borax, refined, E.1.--| 3 3 
» English} 0 2 
-, unre. or Tinc. | 3 10 
Camphire, refined ----| 0 5 
> unrefined --|12 0 
Cantharides -+-+++-++ 2 2 
Cardamoms (best)---+| 7 @ 
Cassia Buds «--++++- 10 0 
- Fistula, W.1.--| 3 0 
—~- Lignea--.----- 15 0 
Castor Oil, p. bot. 14lb.} 0 5 
Coculus Indicus - -- - «+ 10 10 
Colocynth, Turkey Oo 3 
Columbo Root ------ 3 9 
Cream of Tartar------ ll Oo 
Essence of Bergamot | 0 17 
— - Lavender--} 0 10 
——- Lemon---.} 0 8 
Qriganum | 0 16 
Rosemary | 0 12 
Gallangal, East India | 2 15 
Gentian Root -.--+.-. 10 0 
Ginseng -++++++-> coos O 
Gum Ammo, Drop-- - - 17 0 
- Lump --| 9 0 
Gum Arabie, E. I, --| 2 0 
—— Turkey, fine----| 6 10 
—— Barbary -.---. 3.10 
— Assafeetida 8 0 
—— Benjamin. ------|20 0 
—— Cambogium ----/20 0 
—— Copal, scraped--} 0 1 
—— Galbanum.-.---- 8 10 
— Guaiacum---.--| 0 1 
— Mastic -+--.... 0 5 
—— Myrth enecopeetts oO 
— Olibanum,-.- 3 0 
—— Opoponax:---.. 85 0 
—— Sandrac--+-..+- 6 0 
—— Seneca, garbled | 3 4 
Tragacanth - 20 0 
Jalap seeeeceeeesees 0 3 
Ipecacuanha --+------ 011 
Isinglass, Book - - -- - - 014 
a———-—— Leaf -...-- 015 
——— Long Staple | 0 15 
Manna, Flakey ------ 0 4 
Musk, China -------- 0 14 
Nux Vomica -+----+- 010 
Oil of Vitriol -----.+- lu 0 
Opium ceseesscoeee 015 
Pink Root .--+.+-...- 0 3 
Quicksilver--...-..6. 0 6 
Rhubarb, East India--| 0 3 
» Russia - 014 
SeMOR eo 4:00.9:0 6 9 0-0p 111 
SagO eeceeecssenees 2 68 
Sal Ammoniac --.... 9 0 
Salop -+++-seeseeee- \k2 12 





3 . ; 
.||/Sarsaparilla -++++++- 
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FROM TO FROM TO = 
2 s.a.\£ 8s. d. & s.d.'&8 58. 4.5% 
s Blue +--+++-es--} O10 64011 6 of Bacon, New} 2 0 0] 210 @(C. 
= J Purple---++-++-- 0 8 9/010 3-2 | - | Beef, India--[12 0 0 [12 5 O/T. 
% ) Copper and violet} O 6 9/0 8 6 ‘Z <4 % 4 Beef, Mess--} 9 2 6/9 5 O \— 
ga “Copper -------- 0 3 9/0 5 61/5 |= | Pork, India | 9 10 0} 9 12 0 
IRON, British, in Bars}15 0 016 0 0 /T.IE N.M. [5 2 6/0 0 0 |— 
Pigs) 9 0 O)}10 0 O |— Hams, York --- | 6 5 0 610 0 ({C. 
, Old Sable ----422 0 0 130 0 0 |—/RAGS, Buster’ s.2.F, $40/3 5 Of 
———, New Sable --/21 0 0/23 0 0|— , F.F.{ 210 0 214 OF 
—~-, Guriofis ----21 0 0/0 0 oF *-.X.}1 9 0} 110 O- 
——, Archangel----/21 10 0)}0 0 0 . Italian, Fine --|3 10 0} 3 12 0 |— 
, Swedish---+-- 22 0 0/23 0 OH , Seconds | 216 0) 90 O 0 |— 
LEMONS, repa. -+-- 410 015 O O leh|Rice . --+eeeeees eee. ss O13 6 0 re 
Licovice, Italian ----}9 5 O19 9 O|C. g (Currants ---++- 316 0|4 0 OC. 
,Spanish----; 7 0 O/]8 0 0 _ SiFigs, Faro----.-| 2 2 0; 2 16 0 |— 
‘ Lead, Pigs ------ ----29 0 0)0 0 ofniicfé , Turkey----} 315 0}4 5 O0-F- 
——, Milled or Sheet 32 10 0)0 0 0 —||* »»\Prunes, New ----] 216 0/3 0 0 | 
_) Bars «+ ee+seee> 31-0 =«0 0 0 0 | as Muscatels -+++- a me 12 12 OF 
—, Shot, No. 1 to 533 5 0/0 0 0 EF Bloom, or Jar --] 6 0 0|7 0 O|— 
6to 933 15 0}0 0 0k a Sun or Solis, N.-- $315 0)}4 0 OF 
-_) Litharge coer 3S O OO O 0 —|3 8 Denia or Mala.--} 2 14 0); 2 18 0 |— 
—, Red cccceccces(ad 0 O10 0 O | SJSultana ----- ---410 0/416 0 }|— 
—, White --------45 0 0/0 0 0|4 = (Smyrna --------| 210 0 | 216 0 F— 
cman 0s-000ncsS © O16. O © bMiedln c4cccscsccesns 0M 0/015 0} 
MADDER, Dut, Cro. | 610 0/17 © O| , jRum, Jamaica ------ 04 4/0 6 OG. 
——_——,, Ombro --} 510 O| 6 O O |_!_-—, Leeward Island | 0 3 6)0 3 9 |— 
,Gamene | 3 10° 0| 415 0 |_|ISACCHARUM Saturni] 0 1 4/0 0 0 |Ib. 
————, Mulls --| 1 5 0} 2 5 O |—I|/SaMiower-------.-- 312 0/315 oC. 
——_——, Roots --} 210 0] 215 © |_||Saltpetre, Ka. In. Rou] 310 0} 313 O;— | 
Mats, Archangel ----| 7 0 0/0 O OJN. , Brit. Refin. | 3 9 010 O 0 |— 
/ OIL Lucca, or Salad--|20 0 0/21 0 O (Jy. ‘Smatts eecerccccces 03 6/0 4 9 Ib. 
\ | Chest | 3 10 0} 410 O |—'Shumack ------+---| 112 O} 113 0 Cc, 
' ——, Olive, Barbary 68 0 010 00 ral Goat, Turkey --+-} 1 5 O 215 oD. 
, Gallipoli {71 0 0|72 0 O is ¥ » Mogadore --} 115 0 |':210 0 }—- 
——, Palm-------+--| 215 O} 0 0 0 Cy Lamb, Italian----|12 22 6|0 0 Oj 
——, Turpentine, Eng] 5 5 015 7 6 |-|%|—— Spanish -.| 6 0 0/610 0/8 
»For.| 4 5 0}0 0 0 |—/5! Kid, Italian------17 0 0)}0 0 Olg% 
: ——, Rape, English--(53 0 0/| 0 OD 0 /T.))5)—-, Spanish ----/6 0 0/9 0 O}° 
» Refined - -/56 0 0}0 0 O |—Il,/ Seal. Greent. ----|@ 21] | 0 0 O (sk ' 
| ——, Linseed, Englishio3 0 0/0 0 0 ~ a So. Fishery--| 0 6 01010 0 |— 
| ee, Cod, Newfound/37 0 0/0 0 OLA! Calf, British------|010 0/012 6 — 
eae “ee -- 10990 0/0 0 0 T.| , For. salted--| 0 0 6 | @ © 114)Ib. 
——, Head Matter --/95 0 0/6 0 O}—); Bengal, Skein--| 0 19 0} 112 0 — 
~—, Whale, Greenl. [37 0 0)0 0 0 '— “ a ,Novi--}1 6 0} 116 0 = 
, Brazil, or S. Fish.}40 0 0/0 0 0 |— = 3 | China ------ -fllls of 2 1 O— 
_ Oranges, Lisb, re. best) 5 10 01610 O [ehlED ‘ Site: $20 01/2 5 O|— 
? St. Michael's} 310 @|3 15 0 {bxi@e | Milan ---.--.-| 117 O| 118 0|~ 
Orchil Weed, Cana B.| none 000 IT. lad Reggio ----+-} } 11 OF 112 6 = 
, Inferior 11400 0/0 0 O'R Ditiiassciesel £92 OF 2B 6 _ 
i , Capede Verd 0 0 01:0 0 OO! Ba Bergam.----| 3 8 0 310 0 - 
PITCH, American----} 016 010 0 O(c. Per Modena ----| 210 0} 214 6 ww 
» Archangel --}015 010 0 O |—! BES ) Piedm -----310 0) 4 0 O-- 
20 --——, Sweden ..---. 019 0} 1 0 OL gs Lmtm....-.}2 12 0/215 0 — 
—-—, British .-----/15 0 0116 0 0 Spices, Ciunamon ----} 0 11 O/ O11 6 '— 
h ot Carlow Istt 6 0 O} 6 4 OLY ~y Cloves ----+-| 011 0} 012 0} 
. 2 Cork Ist] 610 0/1614 0 -) Mace, Long--| 2 6 0} 212 0 |— 
] 2 | & | Waterfordlst! 6 0 0)6 4 O }-) » Nutmegs ----| 0 12 O} 1 O O Fame 
Mm 23 = Halland ----|0 0 0} 0 0 | < (Barb. W. | 315 0} 4 0 0 € 
z | | Fricslend -.) 0 0 0} 0 0 0 }—|——, © | Jam. Mack] 410 0} 0 0 0 — 
= York, Best--} 3 6 O13 8 O \Fi ——> | Whi.) 6 0 07;9 0 0 — 
a Cumberland| 3 4 013 6 O i gloat | Bast india 3 3 0 S @ in 
| ” 
I 
; 
i 
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Spices, ,- { East India 
9 White --- 

» &' | Long ---- 
»™ \P.or J.Pep. 
Spirits, Malt ..---+--- 


of Wine-++-++- 
(Antigua «--+++++. 
| Bam, Clay. Is. -- 
a 
| ” 3d. 
Musco. or Bro. 
pwn N. and T. 
Grenada, Moscov. 
! Jamaica, Brown . 
< o oe 
-, Middl. 
| » Good 
-, Fine . 
































| Toba. and St. Vin. 


Sormam & Dem. 
{Trinidad . 
East India . 
{Ground Tips ° 

2 , Middles . 
i » Faces . 

Lumps, Brown 

, Middling 
Game 4. ty 
Sing. Loa. Brown 
» Middl. 
——-——, Best . 
> | Powder, Loaves 

& Molasses... . 


SUGAR.—Waterside Prices. 
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» Ras. Yell. 
, Whi 
, Soap 
Rough Fat . . 5. 











TAR, Carolina’. . 
——, Virginia 
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-——, Steckholm 
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——, Bohea. . . 

, Congou 
——, Campoi . 

, Pekoe , 
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——, Hyson Skin . 
—-,Hyson. .. . 
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TIN, in Bars, on Board) 
——- in Blocks, ditto . 
—— Grain, in Block . 
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Norway . 
amery Fr . : 
Memel Fir . . 
Quebve . 


Oak Board . 

Pine Boards . 
« \Masts . .. . 
Tobacco 2 Maryla Fi. 
bonded § Good Cole. 
Middl. Dit. 
Virgi. Fine 
Ordinary 
Carolina 
Georgia . 
Strip Leaf 























Stockhoim 14—|66 0 
Christia. 12 —|5 
Carltha, 12 —|45 
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Sherry oc ena 
|| Lisbon. cud 
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—|"2 ) Bucellas '.” aa | 
—)& | Mountain, Old 
St.¢ | Madeira, Old. 

m | Claret. ... «0 
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—| Wood, Box,Turkey | 
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The above are taken at the highest prices of the day. 


» Bishopsgate Without. 
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ISAAC VALE, Stock-Broker, 
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VOLUME VII. 





A 


Adputrenanion of Wine detect- 
ed, 463 

Agricultural Report, July 73, Aug. 159, 
Sept, 217, Oct. 348, Noy. 430 

Agriculture in Ireland, recommended, 


Air Trunk Boats, 372 

Alchymists, pursuits of, 476 

Ale, tunning and cleansing of, 421 

Alkaline Salts, how prepared, 95 

Altona described, 7 

Amber in Prussia, 332 

American Stocks, Prices of, 356 

Ammonia, Properties of, 120 

Animal and Vegetable Substances, to 
preserve, 115 

Aunatto, Account of, 369 

Aquatic sledge, 332 

Annual Consumption of Grain, 334 

Application of Chemistry to the Arts,471 

Archil described, 142 

Artificial Memory, 55. 181 

Substance for Tanning, 282 

——— Stone, 42! 

Arts, Society of, Premiums by, 46 

Attornies, Tricks of, 212 

Auctions, Mock, 453 


B 
Bad Effects of Tea, 119 
Balloon from Birmingham, 417 
Bangor Slate Quarry, 1Y 
Bank Notes Act, respecting, 125 
, circulation of, 155 
Banking and Money-lending Trade, on 
the, 494 
Bankrupts, July 77, Aug. 162, Sept. 
251, Oct. 342, Nov. 431 
Bankruptcy, Causes of, 202 
Bark, Substitute for, 482 
Barilla, Method of making, 94 
Basin for the Navy, 445 
Berkshire Wager, 239 
TRADESMAN’S MAG, VOL, VII. 








Bey of Tunis, Account of, 328 

Bible Society, Account of, 154 

Binnacie, Patent for, 420 

Birmingham Coinage, 334 

-—— Timber Company, 65 

and Worcester Canal, 237 

Bishop’s Coftee in Prussia, 54 

Biter Bit, 360 

Bleaching of Linen, on, 326, 484, 489 

Boats with Air Trunks, 372 

Bolton, F. Account of his death, 214 

Boots and Shoes, Water-proof Coating 
for 489 

Borsen Hall, Account of, 301 

Bread, high Price of, 279 

Brewery, Account of Ale brewed in 
London, 155 

Brewing, Savings in, 417 

~—— and Tiles, Machine for making, 

Bridge without Arches, 164 

British Potash equal to forcign, 93 

Shirting Cloth, 420 

British Oak, Substitute for, 482 

Broken-winded Horses, Receipt for, 
417 

Butterfly, curious Account of, 419 

Buyton, Improvements at, 153 











Cc 
Cabbage Seed produces Oil, 21 
Cables of Iron, 155 
Canal Shares, Price of, July 84, Aug. 
172, Sept. 250, Oct. 349 
Candles, new invented, 417 
«Candle berry myrtle, 470 
Carleton House, Description of, 67 
Carthamus described, 142 
Carriage without Horses, 416 
Cashub Ashes, described, 97 
Cextificates, July 82, Aug. 170, Sept 
258, Oct. 347, Nov. 436 ‘ 
Chancellor’s Emoluments, 238 
Chapel heated by Steam, 336 
Chimese Pirates, Account vf, 94 
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Chemistry, fntroductian of, 471 
CXceulation of Bank Notes, 155 
Giifton, Improvements at, 154 
@loth, on Bleaching of, 490 
Chrome, Mine of, 53 

Coal Mines in Aberdeen, 68 
Coals, Price of, 87) = 
Cochineal described, 141 
Coffee in Prussia, 54 

———-, a Substitute for Tea, L99 
- versus Beer. 201 

Coin, Act respecting, 125 
Coinage at Birmingham, 334 
Colonial Produce, on, 451 
Comet, Account of, 409 
Commerce, on Knowledge of, 38, 192 
—_——_—--, Essay on, 56. 406 





Commercial Report, July 71, Aug. 157, 


Sept.245, Oct.356, Nov. 427, Dec. 504 
Commercial Files, 333 
- Review, 60. 150 
€ommittee, Report of Ireland, 361 
Comparison of Distilleries, 22 
Consols explained, 486 
Corks, for preserving, 116 
Corn, Penalty on selling, 385 
Corn and Sugar compared, 22 
Corn, Prices of, 172. 261 
Cotton, to dye, 3ii4 
Customs in France, 203 
-- of Ireland, 323 
Caxhaven described, 3 











Dd 

Danser prevented from. Coaches, 274 

—— of Ignition, 557 

[s.uehters of Tradesmen, Educztion of, 
260 

Davy’s Geological Lectures, 98 

Ue-btor’s Insolyent Act, 28% 

--——-- Society, for relief of, 154 

Decline of British Oak, 45 

Peception extraordinary, at Taunton, 
23) 

De Poe, Enquiry after, 385 

Deseviption of Namburgh, |. 127 

= of Gibraltar, 143 
-——--—— of the Public. Funds, 486 

Distifiertes of Corn and com- 
pare Lae 


Distressed Manufacturer's Pctition, 108 


Sugar 


Distribution of Premiums, Suciety of 


Arts, 16 
Dividends, July 80, Aug. 167, Sept. 
255, Oet. 816, Nov. 434, Dec, S13 
Domestic News, July 76, Aug. 16), 
Sept. 250, Oct. 342, Noy. 428, Dec. 
wo 
Ureadful Calamity in Hangary, 53 
Quick Fishermen, Emigration of, 241 
Deing, Listery and Practice of, 133, 
Jud 
FE, 


Fdinburgh, Improvercaots at, 156 





Education, of Tradesman’s Daughter: 
269 

Flectricity, Lectures in189 

Employment of Military, 213 

Engraving, New Method of, 242 

Exchange at Hamburgh, 219 

—, Course of, July 86, Aug. 174, 
Sept. 262, Oct. 350, Nov. 438, Dee. 
518 

Exchequer Bills explained, 487 

Excise of Ireland, 324 

Expedition of British Manufactures, 64 

Extensien of London, 336 

Extracts from Foreign Journals, 53. 
332 

F 


Fairs, Query on, 370 

Falsificatiou of Spanish Wines, 53 

Felt, new Manufacture of, 422 

Fir, a Substitute for Oak, 483 

Fish, remarkable, 156 

Flinty Malt, 185 

Floating Island, 53 

Foreign Journals, Extracts: from, 53. 
332 

Foreign Settlements, on Government of, 
386 

Frauds of Malting, 187 

French Commerce with the Levant, 404 

Vriarv’s Balsam, Receipt for, 200 

Funds, Description of the Public, 486 

Fustic, Account of, 368 





Galvanism, Lectures on, 180, 272 
Gazette Notices, 411 

Gencrous while Poor, 311 
Geological Lectures, 98 

Gibraitar described, 143, 293 
Glasgow Canal, opening of, 115 
Glass making, origin of, 476 
Giuckstadt described, 5 

Gobelin Manufacture, Account of, 379 
Goid Coin, Act respecting, 125 
Gold, to stop exportation of, 335 
Covernment of our Settlements, 386 
Grape Stones, Oil from, 332 


iH 
Hamburgh, Description of, 1. 127. 215 
208, ASO, 4.57 
Harbour at Mount’s Bay, 31 
fiay and Straw Market, 86. #74. 262 
Helivoland, Rites and Ceremonies, 110 
Hierculancuim Manuscripts, 48 
lligh Price of Bread, 279 
Highbeate Tunnel, 207 
Home Truths, 49$ 
Hops, Price of, July 87, Aug. 376 
Hudderstield Tunnel, 65 


i 
Trnition, Danger of, in Manufactories, 
397 


Impolicy of the Impress, $10 
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imports at London, 86, 350 

Imperial Anpuities explained, 487 

Industry of Populdus Towns, 384 

India Stock explained, 487 

Inquiry after Vegetable Wax, 469 

Insolvency, Causes of, 202 

Insolvent Debtors Act, 289 

Insurance Causes, 252 

Insurance, Premiums of, 85. 173. 261. 
349. 437 

Introduction to Chemistry, 471 

Journeymen Mechanics, on, 191 

Ireland, Report of, 361 

Irish Agriculture, on, 225 

Irish Revenue, on, 322 

Iron Railway from Sanquhar, 64 

Jron wrougiit Cables 155 

Irish Wool, Prices of, 339 


K 
Kent, Improvements in, 239, 415 
Kermes described, 141 
Kidwelly Canal, 239 
Kuowledge of Comm ree, 192 
Koningsburg, fire at, 213 


Lac described, 141 

Ladrones, Account of the, 24 

Landlords and ‘Tenants Laws, 100 

Law Intelligence, 232 

—— respecting Slave Trade, 37 

Lent observed at Pernainbuco, 318 

Leather, Prices of, 85, 173. 261. 437 

Lectures of Mr. Davy, 08 

of Mr. Millar, 189. 272 

Lewes Wool Fair, 225 

Levant Commerce, 404 

Lightning as a Mechanical Engine, 333 

Linen, Query on bleaching, 326—an- 
swered, 484, 489 

Liquurice Plantations in Yorkshire, 417 

Liverpool, Poetry on Distress of, 497 

Liverpool Corn Market, 85, 173 

Lodgers and Landlords, Laws of, 100 

Loudon Imports, 68 

-———, extension of, 356 

Loch Levan, reduction of, 334 

Lotteries, Observations on, 491 








M 
Machine for Reaping, 156 i 
Madder described, 140 | 
Malting, Theory of, 184 
Manuscripts of Herculancum, 118 | 
Manufactures, Distress ot, in Germany, | 
54 
Maps, new Methods of making, 242 
Marcroft Ashes described, 97 
Marquis of Statlurd’s Coal Mines, 64 
Mechanics, Inconveniences of, 19] 
Memory, Phenomenon of, 241 
—_——-, Artificial, 55, 181 
Mephitic Grotto, 237 
Military Employment, 212 


Meteorological Account of the Cosmet, 
409 

Mill Spiuners Reel, 65 

Millar’s Lectures, 189, 272 

Mines of Coals in Aberdeen, 64 . 

Mneumonick, Art of, 55 

——_—__——- explained, 131 

Monthly Retrospect, July 73, Aug. 159, 
Sept.248, Oct.340, Nov.424, Dec, SUZ 

Mock Auctions, 453 

Moorish Character described, 328 

Mount Bay Harbour, 21 

Musical Parties, on, 51 


N 
National Concern, Commerce a, 38, 192 
Naval Ordnance, on mounting of, 374 
Naval and Commercial Basins, 445 
Navy Bill explained, 187 
Needles and Pins voided, 335 
Nocturnal Butterfly, 419 
Nut, Sassafras, 226 


0 
Oak, on the Decline of, 45 
— Bark, Substitute for, 482 
——, Substitute for, 483 
Oats, bruised for Horses, 238 
Obituary, 244, 413 
Oil from Cabbage Seed, 21 
—- froin Grape stones, 532 
Omnium described, 488 
Orders of Council, Observations on, 4.55 
Ordnance, Naval, on mounting of, 374 
Oxfordshire, fire m, 416 
Overcharge of Goods punished, 54 


P 
Patents, New, 241, 420 
Patrin, Mons. on Volcanoes, 91 
Pavis Indastry displayed, 54 
Penryhus Slate Quarry, 19 
Pernambuco, Account of, 312 
Petition of distressed Manufacturers, 
108 
Pettifogging Attornies Tricks, 212 
Phenomenon, of Memory, 283i 
Pir>, new Method of heading, (25 
Pirates of China, 24+ ‘ 
Populus Nigra produces Wax, 470 
Paifers at Auctions, 454 
Plymouth, Phenomena at, 64 
Portsmouth and London Canal, 65 
Portuguese Patriots, Relief to, ou 
Potash, British equal! to foreign, 93 
Potash, Properties of, 120 
lvice Current, Jnly 88, Aug. 176, Sept. 
Zid, Oct. 352, Nov. 440, Dec. 520 
Printing Presses, 333 
Preserving of Vegetables, 115 
Pressing.of Seameu, Impolicy of, 310 
Premiums of Insurance, July 35, Aug. 
173, Sept. 261, Oct. 349, Nov. 437, 
Dec. 517 
Premiunis, Socicty of Arts, 16 
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Portsmouth, supply of water, 416 
Prince Regent’s Fete, 66 

Provincial Occurrences, 64, 153, 237. 
Public Fairs, Query on, 270 

Public Funds described, 486 


Q 
Quercitron, Account of, 369 


R 

Reaping Machine, New, 156 

Red to Dye, 364 

Reel for Mill Spinners, 65 

Regent’s Canal, 336 

Relief of the Portuguese, 50 

Report of Trade and Commerce, 71, 
157. 245. 336 

Retrospect for July 73, Aug. 159, Sept, 
248, Oct. 340, Nov, 424, Dec, 502 

Revenue of the Irish, 322 

Rites and Ceremonies at Heligoland, 
110 

Roman Bath discovered, 244 

Romans, Arts and Manufactures among, 
370 


§ 
Sadler's Voyage from Birmingham, 417 
Sassafras Nut, Properties of, 326 
Scotch Markets, 87, 175. 253 
Scrip described, 488 
Senators of Hamburgh, described, 12 
Settlements, on the Government of, 386 
Sheffield, Lord, Wool Report, 225 
Sheep, to prevent yellows in, 417 
Shoes and Boots, Water-proof coating 

for, 489 

Silver Coinage, new, 156 


Singular Characters, Account of, 244. 


413 
Slate Quarry at Bangor, 19 
Slave Trade, Law respecting, 37 
—_———-—,, Felony Act on, 254 
Sledge, Aquatic, 332 
Soda, Properties of, 120 
Spirits from Corn and Sugar, 22 
Stage Coaches, to prevent danger from, 
4 


State Lotteries, Observations on, 491 

Steel Instruments in Westphalia, 332 

Stocks, Price of, July 92, Aug. 180, 
Sept. 265, Oct. 306, Nov. 444, Dec. 
524 

Stone, artificial, 421 

Stingy when Rich, 311 

Storm, dreadful, at Worcester, 65 

Swindling in 1697, 206 
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Strand Bridge, 335 

Steam for warming a Chapel, 336 

Sugar, Price of, 87 

——, Improvements in refining, 420 
T 

Tailors, state of, 241 

Tar, extracted from ropes, 241 

Taunton, Deception at, 239 

Tanning, Artificial Substance for, 282 

Tea, Mischievous Effects of, 119 

—-, Substitute for, recommended, 199 

Tailors Measures, 387 

Tenants and Landlords, Laws of, 100 

Thames Variation of, 415 

and Medway Canal, 155 

Theatricals, Private, 51 

Theorists on Bullion, reviewed, 60 

Thatford Wool fair, 246 

Thrashing Machine, 333 

Timber Company at Birmingham, 65 

Tokens of Tin at Vienna, 360 

Tradesmen’s Daughters, on Education 


of, 26 
Tunis, count of, 327 
Tunnel'under Highgate-hill, 207 


Turner’s Account of the Ladrones, 24 





Vv 
Vauxhall Cenal proposed, 444 
Vienna Tokens, 360 
Vegetable Wax, Enquiry after, 469 
Voiding of Needles and Pins, 335 
Volcanos, Theory and Causes of, 31 
——, Mr. Davy on, 99 

-, Submarine, 4]9 





Ww 
Watering Place Story, 238 
Water-proof Shoes and Boots, 189 
Wax, Vegetable, Enquiry after, 469 
Weights and Measures in Scotland, 

3309 - 

Weld, Account 4f, 368 
Whitehaven Coal Trade, 416 
Winchester Bushel for Corn, 335 
Wine, adulterated, detected, 165 
Wool Faig at Lewes, Account of, 225 
Woollen Cloth, Report of, 154 


241 
Worcester, dreadfui Storm at, 65 
Worcester and Birmingham Canal, 237 
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Yellow, Method of dying, 368 


7 pxorkshice Liquorice Plantations, 457 
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